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NEW ESSENTIALS OF BIOLOGY—Presented in Problems 


By GrorGE W. Hunter, Knox College, Galesburg, Il. 
464 PAGES ILLUSTRATED PRICE, $1.68 


A NEW edition of this popular textbook which has here been brought thoroughly up 
to date. The-many changes, especially in the physiological part, make it accord 
with the latest findings in science. The book is distinguished by new cuts, by the indica- 
tion of the pronunciation of all new scientific terms, by the inclusion of summaries, prob- 
lem questions, problem and project references at the close of each chapter, a glossary of 
scientific terms, etc. Nearly all of the chapters have been changed and the language 
simplified, while there has been a determined effort to make the presentation as interest- 
ing and practical as possible. 


ELEMENTARY BOOKKEEPING EXERCISES FOR CLASS DRILL 


By FREDERICK G. NicHoLs, Associate Professor of Education, Harvard University 


156 PAGES PRICE, 60 CENTS 


HIS little drill book is the outgrowth of a teaching plan and contains material suita- 

ble for giving initial instruction on each new principle of bookkeeping as it is reached. 
The exercises are so graded that they may accompany any good text and they may be 
used for homework assignments as well as for class instruction. Each exercise has two 
parts—one consisting of teaching or drill material on the topic covered, and the other 
providing more difficult thought-provoking problems based on the preceding part. 
Regular systematic instruction and drill on locating various types of errors are given. 


NEW SHORTHAND DICTATION EXERCISES 
Edition without Shorthand Outlines 


By Epwarp H. E.princE, Director, School of Secretarial Studies, Simmons College, Boston 


240 PAGES PRICE, $1.00 


[ N its present complete revision this book has been so improved that it conforms to the 

better class of modern business correspondence. The same general plan has been fol- 
lowed as before but most of the material for dictation is new. The letters of the exercises 
are the actual letters of prominent business concerns and represent the best present 
usage in point of view, phraseology and style. The speed tests are also up to date. The work 
is properly graded, and although sufficiently easy at the beginning to be used immediately 
after the completion of a textbook, yet it is sufficiently difficult to give adequate practice 
at the end. 
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Guitteau’s Our United States 








Revised Edition Now Ready 


The last chapter, regarding the 
Treaty of Versailles and the results of 
the World War, has been rewritten in 
the light of recent developments, and 
new material has been added on the 
presidential election of 1920, the Dis- 
armament Conference, the Four-Power 
Pacific Treaty, and other events of the 
present administration. 


New cuts have been inserted, includ- | 
ing a full-page colored map of Europe | 
in 1922; the index has been revised; and 
all statistics have been brought up to 
date. 


A Seventh and Eighth Grade History 


which connects the story of our national 
life with the rest of the world, which 
gives much attention to social and eco- | 
nomic history, and which prepares the 
citizens of tomorow for a better under- 
standing of the past and a larger, 
clearer vision of the future. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston 


Chicago 











STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT 
TEST 


| 
By Truman L. Ketiey, G. M. Rucn, 
and Lewis M. TERMAN 


A battery of achievement tests designed to 
measure very thoroughly the knowledge and 
ability of pupils in the school subjects in grades 
2 to 8. Primary tests in arithmetic, reading, 
and spelling are devised for grades 2 and 3. 
Advanced tests in arithmetic, reading, spelling, 
science information, history, and literature are 
prepared for grades 4 to 8. 
Primary Examination: Form A. Per pack- 


age of 25, including Key and Class Record, 
$1.40 net. 


Primary Examination: Form B. Per pack- 
Se 25, including Key and Class Record, 
‘ net. 


Advanced Examination: Form A. Per pack- 


age of 25, including Key and Class Record, 
$2.00 net. 


} 

| Advanced Examination: Form B. Per pack. 

age of 25, including Key and Class Record, 
$2.00 net. 





Manual of Directions. Price 30 cents net. 
Specimen Set. Price 50 cents postpaid. 


| WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


| 
| Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atianta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 















































LITERATURE 


Stories, descriptions, explanations. 


COMPOSITION 


Organization of thought. 







Attention and concentration. 
Comparison and discrimination. 
‘Reasoning and memory training. 






Two-book series and three-book series. 


MANLY—BAILEY—RICKERT 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH 





A minimum of theory with a maximum of practice. 














GRAMMAR 


Correct forms and syntax. 


LESSON MATERIAL 
Developing speech habits. 
Developing mental power. 
Developing social sense. 
Lessons from other subjects. 


Pupils’ edition and Teachers’ edition 
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The Depariment of Superintendence will-nteet in 
Cleveland February 26-Mareh 8. 
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DEAN RUSSELL’S TWENTY-FIFTH 


Dean James E. Russell, of Teachers College, 
has in twenty-five years rendered greater 
institutional service to the higher education oi 
teachers and-those who would be teachers than 
has been rendered by any other person. This 
service will be recognized on February 21 and 
22 by the Alumni Association of Teachers Col- 
lege. 

On the twenty-first. at 6 p.m., there will be 
the Alumni Council dinner. On the twenty- 
second there will be meetings with addresses, 
forenoon and afternoon, and in the evening at 
Hotei Commodore, New York City, there will 
be an anniversary dinner in honor of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Dr. James E. Rus- 
sell’s Deanship. 

The Journal of Education and its editor have 
said so many things of the service rendered 
professional education that there is no occasion 
here to say more than this announcement. 
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Superintendent W. L. Ettinger has once more 
demonstrated a noble spirit and admirable hero- 
ism in showing that the situation in school 
accommodatiens is worse than deplorable—it is 
desperate. Forty per cent. of the school chil- 
dren are on part time. 






EMPHASIZE HONESTY 


We are using this week an article by Dr. Wil- 
liam Byron Forbush, managing director of the 
National Honesty Bureau, 115 Broadway, New 
York, suggesting emphasizing in the February 
holiday exercises the characteristic honesty of 
both Washington and Lincoln. This can be 
done easily and naturally and such emphasis is 
really much needed. 
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There is no question but that the teachers of 
the United States are agreed in their opposition 
to child labor. They are probably agreed on a 
United States constitutional amendment for its 
eradication. Solidarity in the profession in 
anything is most gratiiying. 
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ANOTHER SCHOOLMASTER SENATOR 


C. C. Dill, the new senator from the state of 
Washington, is also a real schoolmaster, having 
taught in the high schools, Dubuque and 
Spokane. His campaign for United States sena- 
tor was exceptionally clean and keen, creditable 
to the profession, and he will be a worthy com- 
rade for the other schoolmaster senators, Willis, 
Fess, and Ferris. Three of them are elected 
this year. Four times as many of them in the 
next senate as in this. 
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‘CHILD LABOR IN THE CONSTITUTION 


There is no stain on the United States quite 
as dark as the fact that the Supreme Court dis- 
covered that under the Constitution there is 
now no way to prevent the damnable practice 
of allowing child labor to degrade children and 
disgrace our country. 

The next great need in America is a Constitu- 
tional amendment by means of which it will be 
legal to protect children from the terrors of 
child labor. 

There seems to be no other way to rescue the 
children, and this provision should be made as 
soon as possible. 

Amend the Constitution. 
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Sir Frederic Kenyon arrived in New York on 
the Olympic on Tuesday. Today he is at Yale 
University, tomorrow he will be at Harvard. On 
Saturday he will be at Montreal, and next Tues- 
day he will be at Chicago. Later he will visit 
Cincinnati, Washington, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, Princeton, and Columbia. 
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All New York daily papers are now specializ- 
ing on school news. Some of them boost and 
others roast. 
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The Sunday editions of many of the metro- 
politan dailies, February 4, carried a photograph 
that has never had its equal in world-education 
interest or significance. 

Thomas W. Lamont, representative, J. P. 
Morgan Company, the depository of the Million 
Dollar Fund that is being raised by the National 
Committee for the Restoration of the Louvain 
Library of Belgium, which was ruthlessly de- 
stroyed in the World War, is_ receiving 
from Superintendent William L. Ettinger, of the 
New York City Schools, a check for $38,000, the 
gift of the children of the public schools, and 
$7,000 from Joseph S. Smith, director Catholic 
Education for New York Diocese, the gift of the 
children of the parochial schools. 

In the photograph besides these three men 
are President Nicholas Murray Butler of Colum- 
bia University, the chairman of the National 
Committee that is raising the fund; Whitney 
Warren, of New York, architect, who has de- 
signed the restored Louvain library; William 
O’Shea, assistant to Superintendent Ettinger, 
and Francis H. J. Paul, principal of the 


A REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH 
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De Witt Clinton High School, New York City. 

This photograph represents the most impor- 
tant international activity the students of 
America have ever enjoyed. 

Louvain University, five centuries old, was 
one oi the world’s most remarkable institutions 
and its library, with literary and_ scholastic 
treasures, was its most precious inheritance of 
centuries. 

The Feace Conference at Versailles declared 
that the destruction of the University and 
especially the library was one of the irreparable 
losses of the war, and wrote into the Treaty— 
which Germany signed—a stipulation that Ger- 
many shall for years send a large quota of 
books and documents monthly to this library. 

The children of the United States have the 
opportunity to promote the library building in 
which these books are to be sacredly preserved. 

For all time that library will say to all peo- 
ples of the world that it was restored by the 
boys and girls of the United States, given in 
order that the sacrifices made for learning for 
five centuries may not have been in vain. 
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ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, GREELEY 


While our experience is almost always with 
big educational institutions it is refreshing, now 
and then, to know a frail child of faith in a de- 
nomination that is so conventional that it can- 
not be suspected of freakishness. In Greeley, 
Coloradv, in the shadow of Colcrado State 
Teachers College, there is an Episcopalian Col- 
lege. In 1917 there were three students. In 
1918 there were six students and the first 
In 1920 there were four 


faculty member. 
faculty members. 

In this small religious college, where most of 
the students will prepare for the Episcopal 


ministry, I found students from Colorado, 
Iowa, North Carolina, Virginia, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 
and iour times as many from Massachusetts as 
from any other state. 

President Crabbe, of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, has arranged for these students of St. 
John’s College to study in the State College, 
receiving credit for whatever work they do well. 
It was delightiully refreshing to find such a 
group oi earnest young men from ten different 
states doing real work in their studies. 





forty-six years. 
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The Journal of Education has been an unofficial champion of the National Education Association for 
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FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR A STRAWBERRY 


Frank FE. Beatty, Three Rivers, Michigan, has 
paid Harley Rockhill, of Conrad, Iowa, fifty 
thousand dollars for the privilege of developing 
and controlling the sale of a single variety of 
strawberry—the Rockhill strawberry. 

Mr. Beatty expects to revolutionize the straw- 
berry industry of the world with this new berry. 
It produces more ard larger berries than any 
other strawberry has done. 

The fruit is of a higher quality than any other 
variety. 

It is wonderful as a summer variety and in the 
autumn it starts in over again and bears abun- 
dantly until the frost nips the vines. 

Mr. Beatty has specialized profitably on four 
other varieties, but this is the first time he has 


paid more than $500 for the control of a variety. 

All this seems quite marvelous, but many an 
author of an idea embodied in a school book has 
received more than $50,000 for a new idea ir 
education, but it has been spread over many 
years. 

When a strawberry raiser receives $50,000 
for a new variety of plant every daily paper, 
every agricultural paper, every magazine 
magnifies the wonderful achievement, but whem 
a schoolmaster makes a great contribution to 
educational efficiency he not only is not glori- 
fied, but there are those who assail him, whe 
try to find some legislative way to prevent any 
profit for an educational idea. 

Oh, the tragedy of it! 
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APPRECIATION OF TEACHERS 


BY CALVIN COOLIDGE 





Vice-President of the United States 


[At Reynoldsville, Pennsylvania, December 21, before the County Teachers’ Institute and School Directors’ Con- 


vention. ] 


It would be exceedingly difficult to over- 
estimate the important part that teachers take 
in the development of the life of the nation. 
They exercise their art, not on the materials of 
this world which pass away, but upon the human 
soul, where it will remain through all eternity. 
It is the teacher that makes the school, that 
sets its standard and determines its success or 
failure. Everyone is familiar with the assertion 
of President Garfield that Mark Hopkins, sitting 
on one end of a log with a student on the other, 
would constitute a university. He did not par- 
ticularize about the student, but he was carefu! 
to provide that the head of the institution was 
to be Dr. Hopkins. Only a trained and tried 
educator could fill the requirements for the head 
of a seat of learning that was to be dignified by 
the name of a university. With such a figure 
occupying that position, the character of the 
institution would be established. 

There, no doubt, often arises a feeling on the 
part of the teaching force of the nation that 
they are lacking in public appreciation. They 
do not occupy positions which bring them much 
into general prominence. Their compensation is 
not large in any event and, considering the length 
of time and the necessary expense required in 
preparation, is often very meagre. But if their 
rewards are not large, they are seldom exposed 
to that species of criticism often turning into 
positive abuse, which is the lot of many elective 
public servants. If they will but consider the 
estimation in which they hold those who for- 
merly stood in the relationship of teachers to 
them, they will, at once, be forced to conclude 
that, in the opinion of those whose opinion they 
value, they are not without appreciation and 
honer; and they must know that whoever can 
pause for a moment to estimate the value of 
their work, the importance of their calling, its 
high requirements in learning and in character, 
wili be moved to admiration for their devotion 
and their sacrifice 

In addition to this, the opportunity to teach 
the youth of America, with all the boundless pos- 

sibilities that lie before each one of them, is a 
positive guarantee that this calling, continued 

for any length of time, will bring the teacher 

into contact with some who are marked with 
genius and will be known to fame. The oppor- 
tunity in such a vocation to inspire a reverence 
for the truth znd a determination to master it and 
live by it, is a compensation of satisfaction be- 
yond what wealth can buy. To lead and infuse 
the youth of the country in that capacity is to be 

a minister to the republic. 

True education has a two-fold purpose. It has 
two great fundamental objects—the develop- 


ment of the moral power and the development 
ot the intellectual power of the student. 

One cf the leading characteristics of modern: 
life is its impatience. People are ambitious to 
secure the result without being willing to pay 
the necessary price for its attainment. They 
want the results of discipline without submitting 
themselves to be disciplined. They desire the 
immediate accomplishment of an object, which, 
in 1eality, can only be secured by a long and 
laborious process. There is a tendency in edu- 
cation to forget the necessity of developing the 
moral power, the character, the determination 
to do right, and to place all the emphasis merely 
on the intellectual attainments. Such an effort 
cannot meet with success. 

The biologists teach us that every individual 
has to climb up his own genealogical tree. It is 
a law that each life begins in its lowest form and 
goes up through all its intermediate stages to its 
present state of development. If any of the 
intermediate stages are omitted, development 
steps at that point. There is the blade, the ear, 
then the fuil corn in the ear, but the full corn 
cannot be secured without, first, the growth of 
the blade and the ear. 

There is, likewise, evidence to support the 
conclusion that the individual develops as the 
race has developed. Fundamental requirements 
tor the education of the individual will be found 
in the fundamental requirements for the 
development and progress of the race. That 
which laid the foundation of the intellectual 
awakening of races and peoples during the 
progress of history will lay the foundation of 
any real inteilectual awakening of the student 
bodies of the present day. 

The destruction that overtook the civilization 
which existed at the dawn of the Christian era 
came only after the predominant peoples of that 
time had lost their religious beliefs. They had 
cast aside their ideals. There were still schools 
and teachers, and people of high intelligence, but 
they no longer served the cause of righteous- 
ness. Might ruled, and might ruled alone, a 
naked power without sustaining influence. When 
that comes to represent authority such authority 
is only apparent, not real. The people at once 
recognize it as a counterfeit unworthy of their 
support, and turning from it with disgust, 
whether it represent a form of civilization, a 
social order, or a government, they will not pro- 

tect it, they will not support it, but will be 
either indifferent or rejoice in its destructiom. 
This was the condition and the experience of 
western civilization in the period preceding the 
dark ages. The seeds of a new order had been 
sown, but the old order perished. The moral 
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power which had supplied the conquering vigor 
of the Roman legions in the day of their patriotic 
progress was gone. With it went their intellec- 
tual viger. Civilization was waiting for a new 
light. 

Slowly that new light spread over the world. 
Constantine acknowledged it as the guide of his 
empire. Gradually it worked its way into the 
German forests and the British isles, often com- 
mingied and submerged in pagan rites and cus- 
toms, but stiil burning with an enduring flame. 
Its ideais gave cause and direction to the Cru- 
sades. But it was not until the great religious 
revivals of the late Middle Ages that there was 
iaid the foundation for that intellectual awaken- 
ing waich ushered in the modern era of science. 
The early settlement of New England was a re- 
ligious movement. Its early government was a 
religiuus government. There was, likewise, a 
profound spiritual revival in the middle part oi 
the eighteenth century represented by the 
teachings and philosophy of jonathan Edwards, 
and the preaching of Whitctield in the old world 
and the new, which preceded the successful 
assertion of the right of seli-government and 
which, beginning its triumphant ccurse in 
America, has never since ceased in its progress. 

It was this great movement, reaching its apex 
in the early permanent scttlement of America, 
which at once turned its attention to the found- 
ing of colleges, the providing of public schools, 
and the instituting of a general plan of educa- 
tion. The chief cause of these momentous re- 
sults was the new importance that came to be 
attached to the individual, arising from a broader 
acceptance of religious ideals. Man was redis- 
covered. He was raised up to a new position. 
The possessor of immortality was no longer to 
be denied his rights. It logically followed that 
every avenue of development and achicvement 
must be opened for the people. Freedom, edu- 
cation, culture, and refinement were acknow- 
ledged as the inalienable birthright of mankind. 
It was not education that founded religion, but 
it was religion that founded education. It was 
beside the place of worship that there grew up 
the school. 

This important fact cannot be ignored in our 
development of education. Without its spirit 
either civilization will fali of its own weight and 
that deep and abiding wisdom which supports 
society will cease to exist, or we shall have 2 
type of mind keen in intelligence, but greedy 
and cruel, which armed with the power of 
mcdern science in seeking to destroy others wili 
in the end accomplish its own destruction. 
Without the presence of a great directing moral 
force intelligence either will not be developed, 
or if it be developed, it will prove self-destruc- 
tive. Education which is not based on religion 
and character is not education. It is a contra- 
diction in terms to suppose that there can be 
any real inteiligence which does not recognize 
the binding force of right, of justice, and of 
truth. 
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When we turn to the development of the in- 
teliect, it must always be kept in mind that the 
chief purpose of education is to teach man to 
think. In this field there are two kinds of train- 
ing. One consists of the development of the 
power ot imitation. This power is very great 
and in the young it is very acute. When we 
remember that it gives to the child the power 
of speech wiih all its compiications, we can see 
how great it is. Carried forward, it is the ability 
to memorize and to follow custom. If pursued 
to its logical conclusion, it ends in the creation 
of a caste system under which the whole race 
will fall into the senseless condition of being the 
same that their fathers had been. The acciden- 
tal and the meconsequential would assume the 
same importance as the necessary and the essen- 
uai. Life would be conducted, not by reason, but 
by rote. All progress would cease. 

Unless we are to be content with the super- 
ficial, the cynical, and the immature, something 
more substantial than this is needed to bring out 
the best that there is in life. The real construc- 
tive power of the mind must be sought. It is 
necessary to provide a training which will en- 
able a student to assemble facts, draw conclu- 
sions, and weigh evidence. I ducation must 
bring out these higher powers of the mind, if 
the resuit is to be real manhood and real char- 
acter. The goal is not to be the lower reaches 
of mere animal existence, but the higher reaches 
of beings endowed with reason. Such a result 
can only be secured by long and tireless discip- 
line. Ccurses of study must be pursued which 
require close application, accurate observation, 
precise comparison, and logical conclusion. | 
know of no courses which have supplied these 
requirements better than the study of mathe- 
matics, Latin and Greek when they are supple- 
mented by coutemplation of the great truths of 
philosophy and a generous knowledge of history. 
The ideal of education must be, not a special 
training leading to a one-sided development, but 
a broad and liberal culture which will bring into 
operation the whole power of the individual. 

We have witnessed a talling away from this 
ideal. This has come, in part, from a spirit of 
pessimism which has gone so far as to question 
the power of the average individual to reach a 
high state of development and therefore the 
ability of civilization to maintain itself. | The 
reai problem is not one of intelligence, but one 
of disposition. ‘The people of the present day 
are better trained and more intelligent than they 
were in the past. Suflicient intellectual power 
has existed to bring the world to its present 
high state of enlightenment. In spite of many 
seeming failures, there is no real evidence which 

warrants the assumption that sufficient power 
does not now exist to maintain and support the 
advance of progress. Unless we have this faith, 
and unless it is justified, we shall come very 
close to being obliged to deny the existence and 
reality of the modern era of history. Unless 
education can be based on a belief in mankind 
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and in the power of the race as a whole to de- 
velop by response to the teachings of the truth, 
education might as well be abandoned. It must 
assume that a spirit of optimism is warranted. 

But while the tendency to discredit the power 

of the individual has had its effect, a larger con- 
tributing cause has arisen from our commercial 
impatience. There has been a strong demand 
tor that kind of an intellectual training which 
could be at once transiated into dollars and 
cents. Our country has gone through the most 
rapid industrial development that the human 
race has ever seen. It has been a land of 
pioneers. Men have cut loose from old associa- 
tions, beth of place and oi custom. They have 
moved out into our unoccupied and uninhabited 
territory and into new and untried regions of 
production and commerce. These conditions con- 
tributed to the very typical success of the 
American who oitentimes, though he had what 
was tor him the soundest kind of an education 
and had undergone the severest course of mental 
discipline in the exacting school of experience, 
had not had the advantages of attending insti- 
tutions of liberal culture. Oftentimes this type 
of man disregards the background and the sur- 
roundings of liberal culture without which his 
own success would have been absolutely impos- 
sibie, and forgetting his relation to society, the 
staie, and civilization in general, thinks only oi 
himself and of others as individuals. His argu- 
meat is likely to run into the statement that he 
succeeded without attending the schools, many 
to whom he can point, who had the use of the 
schoo!s, did not succeed, and therefore, it a 
iibera!l education is not a real hindrance to suc- 
cess it is probably no help and certainly un- 
necessary. 

This argument is often supplemented with 
the assertion that the methods oi education are 
not sufficiently practical. It is claimed that the 
learning of the schools does not fit a student to 
paiticipate in the daily affairs of life. It does 
not teach the ari of earning a living, and there- 
tore while schools may be good things, they 
should confine their attention more to the teach- 
ing of trades, of occupations, and of the per- 
formance ot the useful things necessary for self- 
support and the acquisition of property in the 
carrying on of the business of modern society. 

All of this results from taking too narrow a 
view of the situation. Great captains of industry 
who have aroused the wonder of the world by 
their financial success would not have been cap- 
tains at all, had it not been for the generations 
of liberal culture in the past and the existence 
all about them of a society permeated, inspired, 
and led by the liberai culture of the present. If 
it were possible to strike out that factor from 
present existence, he would find all the value of 
his great possessions diminish to the vanishing 
point, and he himself would be but a barbarian 
among barbarians. 

This is not to say that we do not need voca- 
tional training, technical schools, and profes- 
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sional learning, where all the practical affairs. 
and arts of life may be taught. There is urgent 

necessity for them, but they do not displace, 

they supplement liberal culture. The laws of 

progress are stern and unyielding. There is no- 
means by which they can be cheated or evaded. 

Real wisdom will not be developed by pursuing 

a method of education that leaves out of con-. 
sideration the human soul, nor will real pros- 

perity arise by relying upon a materialism which 

leaves out of consideration human ideals. Pros- 

perity is necessary; success is imperative. Too 

much emphasis cannot be placed on these re- 

quirements. But one of tle questions with 
which education deals is how they may be 
secured. It must be remembered that a liberak 
culture came first in the effort for progress. It 

must be placed first. It sets the standards, it 

provides the ideals without which there can be 
no material prosperity. 

The standards and ideals oi society rank first 
in importance. They must be maintained, if 
there is to be any real industrial progress. They 
are, likewise, the foundation of American insti- 
tutions. In education the whole being must be 
taken into consideration. It is not enough to 
irain the hand, the eye, to quicken the per- 
ception cf the senses, develop the quickness of 
intellect, and leave out of consideration the 
building up of character, the aspirations of the 
soul. The fact is that in our industrial life men 
cannot be dealt with on a purely commercial 
basis. They are very much more than the 
mechanical services which they sell in the shop 
and the market-place, and the attempt to deal 
with them in our industrial life without taking 
all this into consideration always proves a 


failure. That is one reason why materialism 
cannot stand alone. Mankind are reasonable 
beings. Any human relationship that is at- 


tempted to be organized on any other theory is 
bound to be a failure. 

There is the most urgent necessity for a 
broader understanding of the teachings of his- 
tory and the comprehension of the height and 
the breadth of human nature, if we are to main- 
tain society, if we are to support civilization. 
Much of the unrest of the present day, many of 
the unwise proposals for change in the way of 
laws, and the large amount of criticism of our 
Government would be completely answered if 
there were a better general knowledge of his- 
tory. It is easy to demonstrate that we are very 
far from periection. It is natural to assume 
that, therefore, we must be on the wrong track. 
Nothing is more instructive and satisfying than 
to compare our own condition with that which 
existed in past generations, or with that which 
is the lot of other peuples at the present day. 
Progress has a historical and institutional as welt 
as a logical foundation. People cling to their 
customs, so that the theory of government and 
society which might be logically sound and per- 
fect, might not find ready adoption by any 
nation, and what might produce good results in 
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‘one country would be found to be not workable 
in ancther. Especially is it desirable that there 
should be more accurate knowledge of the 
causes and events which brought about the 
settlement of our own land and which went into 
the formation of its institutions. , 

Of course there is need of a better understand- 
ing of the American form of government. Seli- 
government is still government. There is no 
such thing as liberty without restraint. My 
rights are always represented by the duties of 
others. My treedom is always represented by 
the obedience of others. Their rights and their 
freedom are represented by my duties and my 
obedience. In all the discussion of the Ameri- 
can Government that has gone on since its 
estabiishment, the chief stress and emphasis has 
been put upon freedom and liberty. The perfect- 
ing of human relationships to which our country 
has made such an enormous contribution has, in 
a very large degree, lain in that direction. This 
possession must be defended, supported, anil 
cherished, for it is of priceless value. But this 
is not the most necessary for the youth of the 
land to learn. It is only a part of the story. It 
is not even the beginning, but rather the end. 

t is not the cause, it is the result. Any attempt 
to maintain rights, to secure freedom and liberty 
tor ourselves without the observance of duties 
and the rendering of obedience towards others 
is a contradiction in terms. It defeats itself. 

More and more emphasis needs to be placed 
on the duty of obedience. It must be the first 
lesson of the child in the home, it must be con- 
tinued without ceasing in the schools, and it 
must be established and maintained as the pre- 
dominant principle of good citizenship. 

We are a race of beings created in a universe 
where law reigns. That will forever need all 
the repetition and emphasis which can be put on 
it. Law reigns. It can neither be cheated, 
evaded, nor turned aside. We can discover it, 
live in accordance with it, observe it. 
and develop and succeed; or, we _ can 
disregard it, violate it, defy it, and 
fail. Law reigns. It is the source of order, of 
freedom, of righteous authority, of organized 
society, and also of industrial success and pros- 
perity. To disregard it is to perish, to observe 
it is to live, physically, mentally, morally, spirit- 
ually. It is this principle that requires respect 
and reverence for authority. It is not sought fcr 
the benetit of those who may temporarily repre- 
sent government or any other example of 
authority, but for the benefit of the individual 
himself. 

It is perfectly apparent that the needs of edu- 
cation were never greater than they are at the 
present time. We do not diminish our require- 
meiits by raising the standards of civilization. 
We increase them. In primitive days there was 
little need of much which is now an absolute 
necessity. Existence was pitched on a lower 

scale. It was possible to succeed, according to 
the standards of that time, with a training aito- 
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gether different than what is now absolutely 
necessary. Personal contact was not so close. 
Life was more solitary. When the struggle for 
existence was not so exacting, there was less 
Ganger that some might do harm to themselves, 
but less danger that they might do harm to 
others. The intricate and highly organized 
society of the preset day is only able to give 
zdvantages to its members, which were unheard 
of in the past, by insisting on requirements far 
above those of the past. It is the existence of 
these necessary conditions which raises the 
question of whether modern civilization will be 
able to maintain its progress, or whether it is 
more likely to break down. Certain mental tests 
have been tried for the purpose of estimating 
the intellectual capacity of individuals and there 
has been an attempt to draw the conclusion that 
there exists a large body of people endowed 
with only a moderate mentality. But the capa- 
bilities of these people to respond to educational 
training is still unknown, and no one has yet 
put a measuring stick on the possibilities of the 
human soul. Man is far more than intelligence. 
It is not only what men know, but what they 
are disposed to do with that which they know 
that will determine the rise or fall of civilization. 
There is no evidence that there is a lack cf sui- 
ficient intelligence to support the present state 
of society, and no one has ever questioned that 
there exists in people a sufficient moral power, 
if oniy it be used not tc destroy, but to construct 
The realization of progress that has marked the 
history of the race, the overwhelming and irre- 
sistibie power which human nature possesses to 
resist that which is evil, and respond to that 
which is good, are a sufficient warrant for opti- 
mism. If this were not so, teaching would be 
a vain and useless thing, an ornament to be 
secured by a few, but useless to the multitude. 
Our country adheres to quite another stan- 
dard. It has founded its institutions not on the 
weakness, but on the strength of mankind. It 
undertakes to educate the individual because it 
knows his worth. It relies on him for support 
because it realizes his power. It has not yet 
been possible for either government or society 
to provide a college course or university train- 
ing for all, but there is in existence a system of 
education which gives a very general access of 
the public at large to the ideals which are taught 
in these institutions. They filter out through 
the primary and secondary schools, through the 
pulpit and the press into the hearts of the 
neople. We are working towards a greatef 
democracy in our education by providing trair- 
ing that will fit the student for various profes- 
sions and vocations of life, each in accordance 
with his own choice. But the chief end of it all, 


the teaching of how to think and how to live, 
must never be forgotten. 

All of this points to the same conclusion, the 
necessity of a foundation of liberal culture and 
the requirement for broadening and increasing 
the amount of moral intellectual training to 
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meet the increasing needs of a complicated 
civilization. Free schools and compulsory at- 
tendance are new experiences. No power of 
goveriment can bring to them success. If they 
succeed, it will be through the genuine effort 
anc support that can come only from the heart 
of the people themselves. It is this condition 
that makes the position of the teacher rise to 
such high importance. 

The standards which teachers are required to 
maintain are continually rising. Their work 
takes on a new dignity. It is rising above a 
calling, above a profession, into the realms of an 
art. it must be dignified by technical training, 
enrobled by character, and sanctified by faith. 


e 
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It is not too much to say that the need of civi- 
iization is the need of teachers. The contribu- 
tiou which they make to human welfare is be- 
yond estimation. In our own country this ser- 
vice was never bettcr performed than at the 
present day. The earnest conscientious men 
and women, running from the head of the great 
university down to the kindergarten, represent 
a force tor good which is immeasurable. The 
infiuence which they create for better things, 
the inspiration which they give for higher ideals, 
are the chief contributing force to the stability 
of society and the march of progress. They 
point the way to the dawn, they lead towards 
the morning, towards light, towards truth. 





THE GENERAL NATURE OF THE SOCIALIZED 
SCHOOLS — (I.) 





Superintendent, 





It will be well to understand at the outset 
what is meant by “socialized” school or by 
“socializing ” the school. These terms are now 
being employed more than any others to indicate 
the type of modern school which the most pro- 
gressive teachers and administrators are trying 
to establish. The words very properly suggest 
that the public school is a sccial institution and 
that it aims to train its students so that they 
may render service io society. 

In a formal, academic sense it has been cus- 
tomary to refer to the school as one of the five 
institutions of society, the other corresponding 
institutions being the home, the state, the church 
and business. The socialized school, however, 
denotes a particularly progressive type of modera 
school which is conceived and developed in all 
details with the aim of training its pupils defi- 
nitely and as directly as possible to discharge 
the duties and carry the responsibilities of all 
kinds as they are met in practical life. Such a 
school proceeds on the theory that the responsi- 
bilities of mature life are most adequately 
trained for through enabling each child 
to live the richest and fullest life possible while 
in school. This aim it seeks to achieve not only 
with efhciency but likewise with economy. 
Every essential of the socialized school is deti- 
nitely developed and perfected so as to acconi- 
plish this end as we shall see in the next chapter 
and in the more complete unfoldment in the 
later chapters of the matters which are merely 
Presented in outline in the next chapter. 

When the adjective “ socialized” is used with 
technical accuracy it is done with the object of 
distinguishing the modern, progressive type of 
school which seeks to realize the social aims of 
education from other types of schools as they 
‘developed under the influence of earlier aims of 
education and before our knowledge of children 
and of society’s problems and needs had become 
as complete and accurate as it is now. Indeed, 
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the “traditional” school (for convenience and 
economy in the following discussion, the “ other 
types of schools ” will be referred to as “ tradi- 
tional”) took shape before educators had con- 
ceived in detailed, concrete fashion the relation 
of education to improving conditions in business, 
industry, government, and so on. 

What is meant by the “ socialized” school may 
be further indicated in an illustrative way by 
noting some of the marked contrasts between it 
and the “traditional” school. The course of 
study in the traditional school consisted of what 
adults believed children needed. In so far as the 
children were considered at all, the course of 
study content was measured by the interests 
and abilities of children. If it was believed a 
body of subject-matter could be comprehended 
by pupils and would be of interest to them it 
was apt to be included. The socialized school 
tests the subject-matter it uses by these meas- 
ures and in addition applies the social service 
or utility test. The socialized school asks: 
“Will the mastery of this information or the 
acquirement of this skill enable the pupil to meet 
in a better way some important responsibility or 
to do in a better way some important work the 
pupil is apt to be called upon to do?” If the 
answer to the question is negative the informa- 
tion or skill is omitted from the course of study 
even though the pupils might be both interested 
in and capable of mastering either. Further, the 
socialized school selects that information to be 
mastered and those skills to be developed which 
will render the largest service to the individual 
in practical life, realizing that the value of cer- 
tain information and skills is so slight that they 
should be omitted in order that other informa- 
tion and skills of larger service value may be 
thoroughly mastered. For example, the value 
of knowing the apothecary’s table and of pos- 
sessing skill in its use is small in comparison 
with knowledge of and skill in the use of the 
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avoirdupois table of weights. In the tradi- interfering with corresponding achievement on 
tional school, pupils were required to know and __ the part of his classmates. 
be skilled in the use of both tables. The social- In the traditional school, the pupil’s textbook 
ized school omits altogether the teaching of the exercised a dominating influence. It determined 
apothecary’s table. Its service value is too almost entireiy the topics treated and the scope 
slight. The socialized school seeks to train of the pupil’s acquaintance with the subject it 
for crucial situations, of course. For example, treated. The procedure in the socialized schoo! .. 
even though the knowledge may be seldom or is much less determined by a textbook. While R 
never used, pupils should be taught the art of _ the pupil usually has a basic text in each subject, sae 
resuscitation from drowning, stopping loss of instead of the chief concern being tc master the fr 
blood, and so on. pages and chapters of the text, progress is ol 
As the above illustration implies, the tradi- made mainly through the solution of problems os 
tional school included many topics in its course and the execution of projects. The textbook ail 
of study and scught to develop many skills and other sources of help are a means of finding of 
which the socialized school omits. It considers facts and other help that satisfactory progress. th 
their service value too slight. In some subjects may be madeon the problems or projects. th 
such as arithmetic and spelling the socialized Wider reading and more investigating and ex- i 
school omits much information and many skills perimenting find place in the  sccialized m 
which the traditional school attempted to in- school. th 
clude. The modern school is concerned about It is evident, also, from the above discussion pe 
service and quality rather than quantity; about that the recitation in the socialized school pro- Fx 
thoroughness and accuracy in what is of use ceeds along larger lines and with much greater . 
rather than about a slight acquaintance with a freedom than in the traditional school. In the W 
wide range of knowledge and skills, many of latter school, the recitation was apt to be stiff he 
which are of little use in practical life. and formal, all details were carefully planned, oo 
The discipline in the traditional school was directed and controlled by the teacher. The on 
concerned among other things in securing an pupils were concerned with sitting, looking and di 
external orderliness and an absence of noise. listening,and with answering rather primly and ve 
Conventional sitting postures, an absence of com- _ stiffly when sufhciently “pumped.” In_ the on 
munication between pupils when school was in  sociaiized school the pupils, in the main, do not ho 
session, and no moving about the room on the “recite” in the technical- sense. They confer he 
part of the pupils without the permission of the with each other under the leadership, guidance, Ba 
teacher were marked characteristics of the tra- and inspiration of the teacher, reporting their F" 
ditional! school. The socialized school, on the progress on the matters in hand and conferring Ac 
other hand, considers how a group of people freely about what is reported and in reference th 
outside of school conduct themselves with to what further needs to be done on their prob- 19: 
largest benefit. Instead of enforcing certain lem or project. More or less passive looking, Ro 
standards of order and conduct through police- listening, and answering on the part of the hos 
man-iike authority, the socialized school en- pupils are displaced by active questioning, talk- 19: 
courages its pupils to consider how to go about ing, and explaining. The teacher merely guides Fe 
their work so that it may be done with greatest what is done that unnecessary waste may be . Ne 
economy and with largest results in equipping avoided. Initiative and originality are promi- Cl: 
them to work as they will need to be capable of | nent in the work of the pupils. ei 
working outside of school. The socialized school The foregoing discussion is sufficient, perhaps, or 
finds that fixed, rigid school desks with pupils to indicate the general conception of the social- “A 
sitting in perfect, straight rows should give way ized school whose development, operation, and “FT 
to chairs grouped about tables. Groups of chii- improvement will constitute the theme of this me 
dren at work confer among themselves, aiding bock. As the treatment proceeds, it should be- Gr 
and stimulating each other. If a map or refer- come clear that the socialized school aims to Mg 
ence book is needed or if an illustration on the se just those materials and procedures in the in 
blackboard will aid the work in hand, pupils are educative process which will train with exact suf 
not only free but are expected to move about and intimate directness those abilities and atti- wie 
the room te promote their progress in their tudes which experience shows are needed in hat 
work. In other words, the discipline of the doing successfully all of those things, including of 
socialized school comes not from authority ex- the right use of leisure, which people are called fiel 
ternally enforced by the teacher but from  apon to do in practical life. What the essentials is 
the control pupils learn it is necessary to exer- of such a school are and how they may be put “rT 
cise in their work together that the maximum into operation as well as how they may be *N 
pregress may be made by each. Each is privi- gradually improved where they are now in mo 
leged to do and is expected to do what will aid operation will be developed concretely in the has 
his economical progress on his work without chapters which follow. uni 
dea 
— wit 





“The world has still to realize its debt to the common schools of America.”—H. G. Wells. 
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SIR FREDERIC KENYON 


BY ANDREW F, WEST 


Princeton, New Jersey 


Sir Frederic George Kenyon was born in 
London, January 15, 1863. His father, John 
Robert Kenyon, was Vinerian Professor of Law 
in the University of Oxford. He graduated 
from New College, Oxford, and became a Fellow 
of Magdalen in 1888. The next year he became 
an assistant in the British Museum, and 
after nine years became assistant keeper 
cf manuscripts. In 1909 he became 
the Director and Principal Librarian of 
the British Museum, which position he now 
holds. During the World War he served as 
major and was temporary lieutenant colonel in 
the Territorial Forces (Inns of Court) for a 
period of five years with the Expeditionary 
Force in France, from August, 1914, until 1919. 
In 1918 he was made advisor to the Imperial 
War Graves Commission. His extensive and 
briiliant work as scholar in the classics, and 
especially on the Egyptian papyri and or Biblical 
manuscripts, has won for him exceptionally 
distinguished honors especially from the Uni- 
versities of Oxford, Cambridge, St. Andrew’s, 
and the University of Athens. Among his other 
honors are the following: Corresponding mem- 
ber of the Berlin (1900), Bologna (1908) and 
Bavarian academies and of the Accademia dei 
Licei, Rome (1911), associate member of the 
Academie Royale of Belgium (1919), Fellow of 
the British Academy (1903), President (1917- 
1921), Professor of Ancient History in the 
Royal Academy (1918), President of the Society 
for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies since 
1919, Fellow of Winchester College, 1904; Hon. 
Fellow: Magdalen College, 1906; Hon. Fellow 
New College, Oxford, 1913; President of the 
Classical Association 1913; Rede Lecturer Cam- 
bridge, 1915. Among the books he has written 
or edited special mention should be made of 
“Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens,’ 
“Poems of Bacchylides,” “ Orations and Frag- 
ments of Hyperides,” “The Paleography cf 
Greek Papyri,’ “Our Bible and the Ancient 
Manuscripts,” and a great work on Greek papyri 
in the British Museum. It might, perhaps, be 
supposed that a scholar so distinguished and 
widely informed in ancient literature would 
have little time for anything else. But his range 
of intellectual interest was too wide for this 
field alone, and one of his marked achievements 
is the two volumes in which he has edited the 
“Life and Letters of Robert Browning,” and 
“New Foems of Robert Browning,” one of the 
most difficult of the modern poets to edit. He 
fas also a profound interest in secondary and 
university education, and has published a great 
deal of late on this subject. He has analyzed 
with remarkable clearness the fundamental 
arguments in behalf of classical education, His 
testimony before the Prime Minister’s Commis- 


sion was given in 1919, and he aided in the 
preparation of the report of that commission. 
His knowledge of the changes in classical edu- 
cation in Great Britain since the war is exten- 
sive and intimate. In his conception of the true 
nature of the humanistic studies and the essen- 
lial place of the classics therein, he stands in the 


very first rank of present-day authorities. His 
ardent belief in the value of these studies 
is evidenced by several recent  publica- 
tions. 


His marked friendliness to American scholars 
and his deep interest in our problems make the 
distinguished-head of the British Museum a most 
welcome visitor at this time. He comes as 
the guest of the American Classical League, the 
one organization which represents all the 
leading classical societies of the United States. 
In granting him leave of absence for this visit, 
the trustees of the British Museum have released 
him at one of the busiest times of the year. 
They have acceded to the invitation of the 
American Classical League with the utmost 
friendliness. It is in no sense a lecture tour, 
but a short trip during which Sir Frederic 
iXenyon will meet leading representative Ameri- 
cans at some of our principal universities and 
cities, where he will speak informally at several 
luncheons and dinners in behalf of the cause of 
classical education, of which he is distin- 
guished an exponent. The plan of his trip is as 
tollows :— 

He is to arrive in New York on the Olympic 
on February 6. On February 8 he will visit Yale 
University, where he will be entertained at a 
luncheon at which President Angell will preside. 
On February 9 he will visit Harvard University, 
and be entertained at a iuncheon at the Harvard 
Club in Boston. After the luncheon he will 
visit the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and will 
be entertained at a reception. On the evening 
ef February 10 he will speak at a dinner in 
Montreal. On February 13 he will attend a 
large luncheon given in Chicago by John C. 
Shafter, at which leading educational, business 
and professional men will be present; then will 
ioliow a visit to the Field Museum and to the 
University of Chicago. On February 14 he will 
visit the art collections in Cincinnati and will 
be entertained at dinner in the evening at the 
residence Charles P. Taft. On February 
15 he will ‘visit Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, 
which 


so 


of 


was founded about one hundred years 
ago by a member of his family. On February 
17 he will attend a luncheon arranged by 


Herbert Putnam at the Congressional Library 
in Washington. The same evening there will 
be a dinner at the Metropolitan Club with Chief 
Justice Tait presiding, On February 19 he will 
attend a luncheon and reception at the Mary- 
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land Club in Baltimore, where President Good- 
now, of Johns Hopkins University, will preside. 
It is hoped that arrangements can be made on 
that occasion for him to meet Professor Gilder- 
sleeve, now ninety years of age, the venerable 
dean of all American classical scholars. On 
February 20 there will be a visit to the Univer- 
sity Museum in Philadelphia, a reception in the 
aiternoon, and a dinner in the evening. On 
February 21 he will be received by the faculty 
of Princeton University in Nassau Hall, and 
wili attend a tuncheon given by President 
Hibben. That evening there will be a dinner in 
New York at which Hon. Elihu Root will pre- 
side. The next day, Washington’s Birthday, he 
wil! speak, as former president of the British 
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Academy, at the dedication of the building of 
the American Academy of Arts and Letters in 
New York. On February 23 comes a visit to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and a dinner 
in the evening at the residence of President 
Butler, of Columbia University. On February 
24 he is to. sail on the Celtic for 
Liverpool. 

Sir Frederic Kenyon is as notable for his quiet 
and unassuming bearing as for his extraordi- 
nary distinction both as a scholar and an admin- 
istrator. He has the art of clear and simple 
summary statement, and an engaging persua- 
siveness which is all the more attractive because 
ot his deep extensive knowledge and his ardent 
convictions. 
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A FRESH USE FOR THE PATRIOTIC HOLIDAYS 





bY WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH, LITT, D, 





No holidays are more enjoyable than Lin- 
coln’s and Washington’s birthdays. They brigh- 
ten the short, dark days of mid-winter. They 
give occasion for decorations of log cabins and 
hatchets. They offer opportunity for patriotic 
displays and __ teachings. And = yet—and 
yer— 

lf there were something a little more new, 
mcre near, more practical in it all. 

Let us keep on doing these things, but is there 
not one more, ore fresh thing, that we need not 
leave undone? 

What personally do Lincoln and Washington 
mean to the average school child? Is it not this, 
that Washington was an honest boy, that 
Lincoin was a man of such integrity that he was 
known as “ Honest Abe”? How about empha- 
sizing old-fashioned Honesty now? 

Doesn’t the world need it? We make a lot of 
thrift in schools, and a lot of domestic science, 
the handmaid of thrift, because these are such 
“practical” subjects. But wouldn't it be practical, 
in a land where the annual losses through theft 
are over a third of a billion dollars, to say or do 
something that might help save this incredible 
leakage? In a time when the age of criminals 
is growing steadily lower and the corruption of 
boyhood by “the crime trust” is a menacing 
peril, isn’t there room and place in the schools 
for vigorous counter-education? 

The writer has recently been seeing some 
interesting experiments. In one school he saw 
the superintendent, as an English exercise, ask 
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six questions out of real life about what would 
be honest practice in a given situation. He gave 
the pupils ten minutes to answer. He was en- 
thusiastic about the results. “The pupils are 
thinking morally  straight—give them the 
chance,” was his testimony. In another instance 
he saw a teacher correlate an Honesty-lesson 
with the commercial arithmetic, in another with 
the history, in a third with the spelling. In 
Montclair, N.J., a teacher of bookkeeping was 
telling his pupils how he had just been obliged 
to reiuse to help a recent graduate to secure a 
bond as an employee, because of his dishonest 
record in school. Another teacher is helping her 
pupils compose and produce a play founded upon 
a biography ef honor. 

This is not an “extra.” It is part of the day’s 
work, and, so important is it for the future, it is 
a part of the day’s job. 

Not long since an eminent American business 
man, William B. Joyce, chairman of the 
National Surety Company, became so impressed 
with the necessity of crime-prevention that he 
instituted an Honesty Bureau, to help teachers 
revive the Eighth Commandment. A book of 
methods and stories, entitled “The Honesty 
Book,” has been prepared and published by the 
Bureau, and a copy will be freely sent to every 
teacher who will promise to use it. It will be 
especially helpful for the February holidays. It 
will be useful ali the year. Tie address is: The 
National Honesty Bureau, 115 Broadway, New 


York. 
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When I see the idea of restriction reacting upon high schco] standards and teachers, ! 


think it is time to interfere. It is our duty to welcome eyery girl and boy who is not 
in jail or the jimsane asylum. Every lazy youngster, every bad character, we let slip 
from cur public schools merely debases the social atmosphere of the city or town in which 


he lives,—William McAndrew. 
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THE CLEVELAND PROGRAM 


For many reasons the Cleveland meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence, 1923, will 
be the best session of any educational meeting 
ever held in the New World. 

The reorganized Department will be function- 
ing for the first time. 

President J. H. Beveridge has been able to 
devote his time to the making of a program 
without being harassed by a multitude of prob- 
lems which have been annoying in recent years. 
The Department has its own secretary for the 
first time, and the headquarters of the N.E.A. in 
Washington has greatly increased its efficiency. 
Cleveland’s new municipal auditorium adds 
materially to the comfort and effectiveness of 
the Department meetings. 

The leading speakers are :— 

E. B. Bryan, Ohio University, Athens. 

k. G. Jones, Cleveland. 

John J. Tigert, Washington. 

Alvin Owsley, Indianapolis. $ 

Henry Turner Bailey, Cleveland. 

George E. Vincent, New York. 

C. FE. Chadsey, University of Illinois. 

N. L. Englehardt, Columbia University. 

Frank Cody, Detroit. 

Randall J. Condon, Cincinnati. 

Frederick H. Bair, Colorado Springs. 

Peter Mortenson, Chicago. 

Thomas R. Cole, Seattle. 

E. C. Hartwell, Buftalo. 

A. E. Winship, Boston. 

William B. Owen, Chicago. 

Marion L. Burton, Ann Arbor. 

George D. Strayer, Columbia University. 

Robert M. Haig, Columbia University. 

H. B. Bruner, Okmulgee, Oklahoma. 

Herbert S. Weet, Rochester. 

Arthur B. Moehlman, Detroit. 

A. F. Harman, Montgomery, Alabama. : 

Thomas E. Finegan, Pennsylvania. "a 

Olive Jones, New York City. 

Ide G. Sargent, Paterson, N.J. 

N. E. Winner, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Charles H. Lake, Cleveland. 

Aaron Sapiro, New York City. 

Otis Caldwell, Lincoln School, New York. 

Amalia Bengston, Olivia, Minn. 

Ernest Horn, Iowa City. 

Charles H. Judd, Chicago. 

William McAndrew, New York. 

J. H. Bentley, Duluth. 

Z. E. Scott, Louisville. 


~~ a 


Thomas H. Harris, Louisiana. ° ‘ 

E. A. Steiner, Grinnell, Ia. 

Gregory Mason, New York. 

This is certainly an exceptional array of 
talent, and it represents the editorship of The 
Outlook. 

And the themes are even more significant than 
the speakers :— 

International Education, by the editor of The 
Outlook. 

Immigrant Education, by Steiner, the chief 
American expert. 

The Principal in Elementary Functioning. 

The Principal’s Contribution to Public Edu- 
cation. 

Secondary Education. 

Rural Education. 

Budget Making and Spending. 

Fiscal Administration. 

The Tax Problem in Relation to the Financing 
of Public Schools. 

What Schools Do in Relation to Their Cost. 

Progress in Education in Nineteen-twenty- 
two. 

A Program for the National Education Asso- 
Ciation. 

How to Meet Increasing Demand for Public 
Education. 

Essential Qualifications of the Successful 
Business and Industrial Executive. 

State School Systems. 

City School Systems. 

Principles and Types of Curricular Develop- 
ment. 

Keeping the Curriculum Alive. 

By Whom and How is the Curriculum Made? 

Influence of Modern Business in the Recon- 
struction of the Curriculum. 

The Human Element in Curriculum Making. 

Leisure Time. 

Health and the Schools. 

What Constitutes American Citizenship? 

Boy Scouts. 

Outdoor Gymnasium. 

Janitors. 

Crippled Children. 

The Round Tables will be of unusual interest 
and importance. They will be in charge of W. 
H. Morton, Beatrice, Nebraska; J]. W. Gowans, 
Hutchinson, Kansas; Carleton B. Gibson, 
Savannah, Ga.; G. N. Child, Salt Lake City; 
Charles S. Meek, Toledo; Henry S. West, Balti- 
more. 
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ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGES 


At Cleveland, February 23-26, the Association 
of Teachers Colleges, J. G. Grabbe, Greeley, 
Colorado, president, will hold several sessions. 

Friday evening there will be a joint meeting 
and dinner (Hotel Cleveland) with the National 
Council of Teachers Colleges. 

Saturday morning the session will be devoted 


to a consideration of “ Four Pertinent Topics 
on the Teacher College Movement.” 

Saturday afternoon a discussion of “ Problems 
of Teachers Colleges.” 

Monday morning, a tour of observation of 
Cleveland schools. 
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THE CLEVELAND MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION 
OF THE N. E. A. 


The Department of Rural Education of the 
National Education Association will meet in 
Cleveland, February 27 to March 2, 1923. Ex- 
cept as otherwise indicated meetings will be 
heid in the ballroom of the Hotel Cleveland. 

The association will concern itself chiefly this 
year with the problems and progress of the 
office of county superintendent. Four general 
sessions will be held, meeting on Tuesday after- 
noon, Thursday forenoon and afternoon, and 
Friday morning. On Tuesday evening, February 
27, the department will also participate in a 
joint program with the Department of Superin- 
tendeiice, being represented at this time by 
Aaron Sapiro, national attorney for Farmers’ 
Co-operative Associations, who will discuss 
“The Economic Background of Rural Educa- 
tion.” 

“Facts and Future of the County Superinten- 
dency ” will be the general topic for the opening 
session on Tuesday afternoon. Miss Minnie j. 
Nielson, state superintendent of North Dakota, 
will introduce this subject, which will be fol- 
lowed by a further discussion of the report of 
the National Education Association Committee 
on County Superintendents’ Problems, as pre- 
sented in detail by Lee L. Driver, of Penn- 
sylvania. Following this, Superintendent C. G. 
Cooper, of Baltimore County, Maryland, will 
discuss the practical workings of the county 
unit, and Miss Charl O. Williams will conclude 
the session with an analysis of the next step in 
professionalizing the office of county superin- 
tendent. 

Wednesday afternoon, February 28, will be de- 
voted to section meetings. Five sections will be 
provided for at this time as indicated on the fol- 
lowing program. Several of the best contribu- 
tions of the entire meeting will be made before 
these sections. 

On Thursday morning the Department of 
Rural Education will meet in joint session with 


the County Superintendents’ Section of the De- 
partment of Superintendence. “ Rural Schqol 
Administration and the County Unit” will be 
the topic of special consideration for this meet- 
ing. ‘The speakers at this time will be T. H. 
Harris, state superintendent of education fer 
Louisiana; Benjamin J. Burris, state superin- 
tendent of Indiana; May Trumper, state super- 
intendent of Montana; C. L. Coon, superinten- 
dent of schools in Wilson County, North Caro- 
lina; and M. S. Pittman, of the Normal College 
at Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Thursday afternoon will be given over to “ The 
Consolidation of Rural Schools,” with leading 
papers by Charles A. Lory, president of the State 
Agricultural College, Fort Collins, Colorado; 
Macy Campbell, State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, lowa; and Leslie B. Sippie, State Normal 
School, Aberdeen, South Dakota. John M. 
Foote, state rural agent, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, will also give the report of his com- 
mittee on “Comparative Instruction in One- 
Teacher and Consolidated Schools” at this 
session, which will then be opened to general 
discussion under the direction of Hilda M. 
Hughes, county superintendent of schools, La 
Grange, Indiana. 

The closing session of the department on 
Friday morning, March 2, will be assigned to 
addresses on “ Rural Child Welfare.” by Owen 
R. Lovejoy, of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, New York City, and on “ Educational 
Opportunities for Negro Children,” by Thomas 
Jesse Jones, of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, New 
York. Following this the department will hold 
its annual business meéting. 

In addition to the formal program a special 
dinner for county superintendents and rural- 
school specialists is being planned for Thursday 
evening, March 1, and a good exhibit on con- 
solidation and rural-school improvement is also 
being arranged. 
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CHILD’S CLEVELAND PROGRAM 


Superintendent G. N. Child, Salt Lake City, 
has an exceptionally strong program for his 
Round Table, cities betwecn 100,000 and 200,000 
popuiation. With his accustomed keen sense 
of values he has selected three topics highly im- 
portant at this time :— 

“ Making the School Curriculum.” 

“The City Superintendent’s Responsibilities 
and Opportunities in Creating and Maintaining 
Favorable Public Opinion Toward Public Edu- 


cation.” 

“The Superintendent's Relationship to His 
Supervisors, Principals and Teachers.” 

The speakers will be Dr. H. B. Wilson, Berke- 
ley, California; W. A. Greeson, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; Paul C. Stetson, Dayton, Ohio; David 
A. Ward, Wilmington, Delaware; Charles B. 
Glenn, Birmingham, Alabama; Justin F. Kim- 
ball, Dallas, Texas; Charles S. Clark, Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts ; and O. C. Pratt, Spokane. 
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“Our national safety depends on schools that are open to all, that are good enough for all, 


and that are attended by all.”—Peter A. Mortenson, Chicago. 
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NATURE STUDY 


National Coiincil Supervisors of Nature Study 
and Gardening, Cleveland, February 24, 1923. 
Sessions in Winton Hotel. President, Lester S. 
Ivins, Kent, Ohio; Secretary, Alice J. Patterson, 
Normal, II. 

kecent Developments in Gardening and 
Nature Study Courses in Teacher Training In- 
stitutions. President, Lester S. Ivins; also 
Theodosia Hadley, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Alice J. 
Patterson, Normal, I[ll.; J. L. Randall, Fitchburg, 
Mass.; C. M. Weed, Lowell, Mass.; W. F. Cope- 
land, Athens, Ohio; B. M. Davis, Oxford, Ohio; 
Fred W. Smith, Aberdeen, S.D. 

Vitalizing Courses in Nature Study and Agrti- 
culture, A. E. Winship, Boston. 

Courses of Study for Large Cities in Gafden- 
ing and Nature Study, John A. Hollinger, Pitts- 
burgh; also, Emilie Yunker, Louisville, Ky.; W. 
K. Van Cleve, Toledo; George Bremen, Chicago; 
Mrs. Mary Grosvenor, Detroit; John H. Chase, 
Youngstown. 

Course of Study in Gardening and Nature 
Study for Small Towns and Villages, F. R. 
Morey; F. L. Miller, Harvey, lll.; Edgar Buell, 
Lorain, Ohio; Charles Barthelmeh, New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio. 

School Credit for Home Project Work in 
Gardening, F. A. Merrill, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture; also Ray Fife, Columbus, Ohio; L. 
H. Howes, Roxbury, Mass.; Elizabeth Elmer, 
South Orange, N.J.; Flora M. Stuart, Bridge- 
water. Mass.; Marian Ruby Case, Weston. 
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AT CLEVELAND 


Mass;. J. G. Giles, State Department Education, 
Madison, Wis.; Anna B. Steedmen, Louisville; 
Hattie C. Rainwater, Atlanta; C. A. Stebbins, 
Chico, Calif.; A. G. Pennell, Bloomfieid, N.J.; D. 
W. O’Brien, Boston; Margaret Alierne, Phila- 
delphia ; George Howard, Fall River; W. T. Hei!- 
man, Columbus, Ohio. 

Interesting School Superintendents in Nature: 
Study and Gardening, O. L. Reid, Youngstown; 
also, Jessa L. Smith, Highland Park, Ill.; E. F. 
Murphy, Richmond, ind. 

Teaching Nature Study and Non-Vocational 
Agriculture, E. D. Adams, Elyria, Ohio; also, 
Gordon De Witt; J. C. Tannehill; John C. Wel- 
ser; James A. Zingery; Ansalem J. Cobbs; 
Phebe Harrison, F. Espenscheid, Robert E. 
Quirk; Guy F. Garmen; Charles E. Sax. 

Suitable Home Projects for Gardening 
Programs. 

Economic Nature Study and the New Natiire 
Program. 

Merging National Associations of Gardening, 
Nature Study, Elementary Science and Elemen- 
tary Agriculture into one organization. 

Gocd Seed for the School and Home Gardens. 

What Shall We Teach in Elementary Science. 

The Relation of General Science to Economic 
Nature Study. 

Modern Courses in 
ture. 

The Relation of Courses in Gardening to those 
in Nature Study and Elementary Agriculture. 


Elementary Agricul- 


Dietioun 
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NEW ENGLAND AT CLEVELAND 


S. H. Chace, secretary, New England Associa- 
tion of Superintendents, has arranged for a 
special train for Cleveland for the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence. 

The special will go by the Boston and Albany 
and New York Central lines, leaving Boston at 


2 p.m. Saturday, February 24. 

It will be possible to remain in the Pullman 
at Cleveland till 7.30 a.m. Sunday. 

There will be a New England dinner on 
Thursday evening, March 1. New England will 
have a larger delegation than ever. 
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A PROPOSED MERGER 


There will be an adequate discussion at Cleve- 
land as to the feasibility of merging the National 
Council of Teachers Colleges and the Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges. 

Dean H.C. Minnich, Teachers College, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, is questionnairing 
widely with these questions :— 

Should the two organizations continue as they 
are now organized? 

Should the two associations be merged? 
(a) Open to all teacher-training institutions 
with equal rank in the association, without re- 
gard to the scope of their curricula? (b) Classi- 
fied with different ranks in accordance with the 
scope of their curricula, such as degree con- 





ferring and non-degree conferring? 

Should both associations be reorganized into 
two, one for degree conferring colleges, the 
other for non-degree conferring colleges? 

Should the two be merged with limitation of 
voting privileges to the problems within the 
respective curricula? 

Shou!d the two be merged with the sectional 
organ.zation of: (a) Curricula for high school 
teachers; (bj) curricula for junior high school 
teachers; (c) curricula for special teachers; 
(d) curricula tor elementary teachers. 

Tne meeting for the report upon these 
answers will be one of the most important 
sessions in Cleveland. 





ciation in 1923. 


Oakland and San Francisco combination will be the meeting place of the National Education Asso- 
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CITY TRAINING SCHOOLS 


co 

City Training School teachers will have one 
of the most elaborate programs at Cleveland. 
The principal topics will be: The Distinctive 
Functions of the City Training School; Practice 
Teaching ; Deiroit’s Practice Teaching Program ; 
A Proposed Program for Teacher . Training; 
Correlation Between Success in High School and 
Normal School and in Teaching; Cost Problems 
in Teacher Training; A  Teacher-Training 


Program for Sex Education; A Student Govern- 
ment Organization; The Placement and Super- 
vision of Probationary Teachers; We Graduate 
Them--Then What? Educational Testing from 
the Standpoint of Individual Instruction; Meas- 
urement of Teaching Load in a State Normal 
Schooi; Time Distribution by Subjects in Repre- 
senting Teacher-Training Institutions ; Observa- 
tion and Participation as Laboratory Experience. 





AT CLEVELAND 


Vocational Education and Practical Arts, L. 
H. Dennis, Harrisburg, Pa., president, will hold 
several meetings at Hollenden Hotel. 


——O-—_ 
The [Educational Research Association will 
devote much time to discussing Researches 


Applied to Problems of Instruction. 
—@—— 

State Superintendent John Matzen, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, is arranging an important program 
for the National Council of State Departments 
of Education. He has been delayed by the un- 
certainty of state superintendents as to the 
condition of things in the Legislature at the 
time of the Cleveland meeting. 

—o—— 

The Council of Kindergarten Supervisors and 
Training Teachers will have a luncheon at noon 
February 28, followed by a discussion of Kin- 
dergarten Objectives Which May be Measured 
in Terms of the Modern Elementary School; 
How These Objectives May be Built Upon in the 
Lower School Grades ; New Objectives in Train- 
ing Teachers for the Kindergarten of Today. 

—_o——- 

National Association of Secondary School 
Principals will have sessions on four days. The 
topics will be: Guidance for the Adolescent; 
Homogeneous Grouping of High School Pupils 
by Intelligence Tests; Criteria for Judging the 


Success of Moral Training in Secondary 


” 


Schools; Curricula and Extra Curricula Aspects 
of Sex Social Training in High Schools; How 
Can Secendary Schools be Run Most Economi- 
cally and What Shall be the Guide and Counsel 
of the High School Men in the Financial Prob- 
lems That Lie Before Them; College Entrance 
Reguirements and the Junior High School; 
Tentative Differentiatians of Curricula; How 


to Retain Good Teachers; Place of Social 
Affairs in the High School; Adminis- 
tration of the High School on _ the 
Platoon Plan; Special versus Cosmopolitan 


High Schools; Conforming the Curricula to the 
Cardinal Objectives of Secondary Education. 
=e 

The National Council of Primary Education 
will have a thorough discussion of Promotion 
Requirements; Subject Matter and Methods; 
Tests and Measurements. 

—— 

The National Society of College Teachers of 
Education will have as topics for consideration: 
The Policy and Organization of Schocls and 
Education; What Should be the Relation of the 
University School or College of Education to 
the Recently Established State Teachers Col- 
leges? 

——— -Q-—--—- 

National Academy of Visual Instruction plans 
for highly enlightening sessions, meeting the 
new demand for Visual Education. 


~~ 
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I am the recorder of the ages. 
I speak every language under the sun and enter every 


corner of the earth. 


I bring information, inspiration and recreation to all 


mankind. 


I am the enemy of ignorance and slavery, the ally of 
enlightenment and _ liberty. 

I am always ready to commune with man, to quicken 
his being, to spur him on, to show him the way. 

I treat all persons alike, regardless of race, color, 


creed or condition. 


I have power to stretch man’s vision, to deepen his 
feeling, to better his business and to enrich his 


life. 


I am a true friend, a wise counsellor and a faithful 


guide. 


I am silent as gravitation, pliant and powerful as the 
electric current and enduring as the everlasting 


hills. 
I am the Book. 


—Rochester Public Library. 
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BY JAMES A, MOYER 


Director of the Department 


Thirty-three thousand, three hundred and 
cighty students—more than one-fourth of the 
total enrollment of the division of university 
extension during the seven years of its exis- 
tence—have enrolled during the past year. 
This division has the unique position of being 
the first state-supported division of university 
extension to be conducted independently of a 
state university. The fact that 111,332 students 
have been enrolled since the division began work 
in 1916 shows that the work has a wide popular 
appeal. The distribution of students and classes 
is state-wide. Heavy enrollments have net 
been secured by concentrating effort in a few 
large cities and towns to the neglect of the more 
remote corners of the state. Each year effort 
is applied toward carrying itstruction into 
towns where extension courses have not before 
been well represented, with the result that few 
towns in the state have not _ been 
reached. 

The division gives its courses by class and 
correspondence, for men and women living in 
Massachusetts. These courses, nearly 200 in 
number, ordinarily range in price from one to 
five dollars. New courses are developed to meet 
new needs. The program, including courses 
from the most elementary to those ot college 
grade, has resulted in making every man and 
woman in the state a prospective student. The 
records of the division show that its membership 
practically represents a cross section of the 
population of the state. Both the newly-arrived 
immigrant of superior intelligence and educa- 
tion and the college graduate continue their 
training through a large variety of courses 
planned to meet their individual needs. 

The university extension classes are con- 
ducted in any town or city in the state where « 
sufficient number of enrollments have been 
secured to assure an attendance of at least 
twenty students at each class meeting. 
Through this system of state-supported courses 
instruction is free to all students. The division 
requires only a small enrollment charge, rang- 
ing from one to five dollars to cover the postage 
and the textbooks and lesson materials which 
the student actually uses in his work. Study 
rooms and lecture halls in local school buildings, 
provided by the courtesy of the school! 
department, usually serve as class meet- 
ing _— places. When a_ class’ is of 
special interest to the employees of a 
certain industrial plant, as the classes in 
textile subjects, it is frequently arranged to 
meet in the plant itself. Public library halls and 





club rooms are also used on occasion, but always 
with the understanding that every university 
extension class, whether held in a public or a 
private building, is open to any resident of the 
state. 

The fact that 6,313 students were enrolled. in 
the correspondence courses during the year 1922 
preves that correspondence instruction has its 
own peculiar advantages, and is not merely a 
second-rate substitute for class work. Sixty- 
one thousand correspondence lesson papers were 
corrected in the division last year. The per- 
sonal touch with these students is maintained 
through the comments on the individual lesson 
papers and through a newsletter which is sent 
out each month. This letter reminds students 
that in the teaching and administrative staif 
there is a cordial personal interest in their suc- 
cess; in short, that they are not dealing with a 
‘soulless ” organization. 

Employers are showing an increasing interest 
in the effort of their employees. tc improve 
themselves and the division has, therefore, 
adopted the practice of notifying employers 
when any of their employees successfully com- 
plete an extension course. 

The statistics on adult immigrant education 
in Massachusetts show a marked increase in 
the number of persons reached since September, 
1919, when Americanization work was taken up 
as a definite activity of the division of univer- 
sity extension. The enrollment of adult immi- 
grants has increased from 3,281 to 22,242; the 
number of classes from 653 to 1,488, which have 
been conducted in 102 cities and towns. 366 of 
these classes have been held in factories. 

The outline of a uniform method of evaluat- 
ing professional improvement courses taken by 
teachers was worked out by the committee con- 
sisting of the following superintendents of 
schoois: Harvey S. Gruver, of Worcester; John 
F. Scully, of Brockton; Albert L. Barbour, of 
Haverhill; James H. Van Sickle, of Springfield ; 
William F. Sims, of Webster; Hector L. Belisle, 
of Fall River; and John F. Gannon, of Pittsfield. 

The plan has been approved by the Massa- 
chusetts Association of School Superintendents, 
and is for use of school superintendents and 
committees when promotions and increases of 
salary for teachers are under consideration. 
While this plan dvues not provide for the giving 
of credits by the division of university extension, 
it offers a state-wide system of appraising 
‘eachers’ professional improvement work to be 
used by local school authorities if they see fi 
to do se, . 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important and 


progressive movements.] 


MINNESOTA’S “ENDOWMENT MAGNIFICENT.” 

One of the best educational signs of the 
times is the extreme frankness with which the 
experts acknowledge the lacks of their school 
systems and the fearlessness with which they 
place before their constituents the crying needs 
of the schools. If the citizens of a state really 
read the vigorous appeals that are sent to them 
they would find plenty of opportunity for recon- 
struction at home as well as abroad. 

Minnesota has long had the reputation of 
being possessed of a magnificent endowment for 
public schools, consisting of certain unused 
school lands and a principal amounting to nearly 
$38,000,000; but the per cent. of revenue re- 
ceived from these sources has been decreasing 
in importance for more than twenty years till in 
1921 only $3 out of every $100 was provided 
for school moneys. 

The other causes of Minnesota’s deplorable 
educational condition, according to Professors 
Swift and Del Plaine of the University of Min- 
nesota, are the district system, the unscientific 
method of apportioning the school fund, a bad 
system of state aid, and the refusal of the legis- 
lature to avail itself of expert knowledge. 

The report makes several constructive sug- 
gestions chief of these being a change in the 
distribution of school revenues in such a man- 
ner as to equalize school funds throughout the 
state. 

—_—o— 


THE ART OF QUESTIONING (Cuyahoga Handbook) 


A teacher is known by her questions, and 
Assistant Superintendent Elsie L. Cleverdon, of 
Cuyahoga County, has given her teachers some 
very helpful suggestions for testing themselves. 
The secret of good questioning is a thorough 
knowledge of the subject, so that one question 
naturally grows out of another and the series 
develops step by step the truth contained in the 
lesson, and brings it to the mind of the child as 
a complete whole. The answer is quite as im- 
portant as the question, and reckless, careless 
answering should never be tolerated. Training 
a child tu speak clearly, concisely and correctly 
when giving a recitation is of course of inestim- 
able value in forming habits of using correct 
English. 

—o-— 
THE TEACHER’S PART IN VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 

Superintendent W. J. Bickett, of Trenton, 
N.J., says that inasmuch as one of the primary 
functions of the Junior High School is to pro- 
vide a transition training between the glemen- 
tary schools and the High School or the occupa- 
tional world, it .is clear that educational, 
vocational and personal guidance is necessary to 
achieve this aim. This guidance should be or- 





ganized around the home room period and class 
teacher rather than through a separate organi- 
zation. The teacher must become familiar with 
the characteristics and problems of all the pupils 
in her home room class. She should know their 
home conditions, their previous school history, 
their likes and dislikes. She should prepare her- 
self to give proper educational and vocational 
advice through a study of information concern- 
ing occupations and the requirements for the 
various occupations. The teacher must know 
the use of intelligence tests so as to help the 
pupil to discover his aptitudes so as to make his 
own professional life happy. The teacher must 
also cultivate such general ideals and values as 
are necessary for useful and effective participa- 
tion in the work of the worid. 
—o—- 
MEASURING TEXTBOOKS (Newson & Co., New 
York) 

In this little manual Frank E. Spaulding has 
presented a concise but effective means of judg- 
ing textbooks. Textbooks, like tools, must be 
adapted to the end to be accomplished by 
their use, to the material in connection with 
which they are to be used, and to the needs of 
the user. Besides these points, consideration 
must be given to the book itself as a material 
thing. 

To accomplish these ends, Mr. Spaulding has 
arranged a set of measures or scores for the 
classification of books on reading and spelling 
according as they serve the desired object of the 
given subject; their adaptation to the pupils’ 
use; their use to the teacher; and the books 
themselves. The scores total 1,000, and the de- 
tails are just the points which every educator 
considers in judging a book. 

anenggpens 
THE ARKANSAS SURVEY (Arkansas Educational 
Association, Little Rock) 

The estimated cost of this survey was 
$8,787.03. It took the sixteen members of the 
survey staff approximately 275 days to do the 
field work. Schools in fifty counties were 
visited, the aggregate number of visits being 
at least 102. 

Arkansas is found to be suffering acutely from 
a lack of properly educated and trained teachers, 
less than one half of the teachers reporting 
having even had a four-years’ high school 
course. 

Of course, the salaries are proportionately in- 
adequate, the report showing that the median 
even for high school principals is under $1,200. 
The enrollment in the high schools should be 
doubled and the present investment in school 
property multiplied three fold to bring Arkansas 
up to the average of the other forty-eight 
states. 
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_ THE 
RIVERSIDE LITERATURE 
SERIES 


A force in the field of education 


Two generations of pupils in our public schools and colleges 
have studied from the Riverside Literature Series, the oldest series 
of its kind and the first to offer to students the best of English and 
American literature in convenient and inexpensive form. 














The largest series of classics for school use 


This series of texts is without equal for wealth and variety of 
material. It includes over 3,300 literary masterpieces—history, 
biography, letters, essays, poetry, orations,, fiction, drama, mythology. 
Over one third of the material included is not to be found in any 
similiar series of classics. 


Represents the best scholarship in the country 


Each volume in the series has received the most careful and 
scholarly editing available. Students of the Riverside Literature 


Series get the benefit of the very best teaching that the country 
can afford. . 


Over a million copies sold yearly 


The sales of the series have increased to over a million copies a 
year. Wherever there are students of English or American litera- 
ture, the Riverside Literature Series is in demand. Used in every 
State in the Union and in every dependency of the United States, 
it also finds its way into nearly a score of foreign countries. 


Unusually strong in Modern Writers 


The Riverside Literature Series offers a large list of modern litera- 
ture. The latest, and forthcoming issues include the following: 


Treasure Island Robert Louis Stevenson A Man Without a Country 
The Americanism of Theodore Roosevelt Edward Everett Hale 


Hermann Hagedorn A New England Girlhood Lucy Larcom 
Nature Near Home John Burroughs 


eed , 
Being Good to Bears Enos A. Mills Qu Henry Sydnor Harrison 
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NEXT. 


Winfield, Kansas. 

Editor Journal of Education: In your issue of October 
26, 1922, Portsmouth, N. H., gives their co-efficient of en- 
rollment as .0467, and asks the question, “Can you beat 
it?” In your issue of December 7, Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington, reports a coefficient, .0579. Now cometh Winfield, 
Kansas, a city of 9,545 inhabitants with a high school en- 
rollment of 831, 230 of which are non-resident pupils. 
This leaves 601 to be divided by the population of the 
city, which gives a coefficient of enrollment of .0604. 

Sincerely yours, 
Will French 
Superintendent, Winfield, Kansas. 
——)——— 
AMERICAN EXPENDITURES FOR MUSIC. 

Ten years ago John C. Freund, editor of Musical 
America, calculated that the United States then spent ap- 
proximately $600,000,000 annually for music. Much dis- 
cussion of the estimate broke out. Many authorities as 
to such statistics thought the reckoning decidedly too high. 

But the census for 1920 shows that the country has 
caught up with and passed Freund’s figures. It indicates 
an annual expenditure of $700,000,000. The value of the 
output of the musical industries in 1919, sheet music and 
music books excepted, exceeded $500,000,000. The musi- 
cal factories approximated 800 in number, employed 
nearly 70,000 workers and had a capital of $300,000,000. 
About half of the investment is in the piano, most of the 
remaining half in the phonograph, but making instruments 
for bands and orchestras also has importance. Freund 
comments as follows :— 

“Not only do we lead in manufactured musical products, 
but we lead in musical performance. We give the best 
French, German, Italian and Russian opera. We have the 
best symphony orchestras and the largest number. Our 
teachers can stand against any. We have, not experienced 
and educated Americans only, but the best foreign 
teachers.” 

The 1920 census suggests that our country advanced 
during the preceding decade in culture as actually as in 
economics. Freund credits the musical clubs of America’s 
women with most of the credit for this advance. He 
mzkes the forecast that through leadership in music the 
United States, at least 2,000,000 of whose population make 
their living from music, will soon lead the remainder of 
the world in all arts—Exchange. 

—_o———__ 


YANKTON COLLEGE. 
Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow. 
BY A, E. WINSHIP 
[From the Congregationalist, Boston.] 

It was a privilege to be at Yankton College in the open- 
ing days of September, 1922, when memories vied with 
visions. 

Yankton is one of the best groomed cities in the Dakotas 
today. It has perfect street surfacing, the residential 
streets are parkways and the Sunset trail from Huron 
and Mitchell, and the Washington Trail from the Black 
Hills, swing into Yankton with all the glow and glory of 
the Dakotas, North and West. Overlooking the city and 
the river beyond is Yankton College, the first institution 
of higher learning in the Dakotas, a college that main- 
tains the scholastic tradition and religious devotion that 
Joseph Ward brought from Brown University and An- 
dover Seminary. 

When Yankton Academy blossomed into a Christian 
college in 1883 I was associate secretary with Charles R. 
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Bliss in the work of the New West Commission. While 
our field of educational functioning was in the New West, 
the Inter-mountain Region, with the infant Colorado Col- 
lege as the Mecca for the students in the New West 
Schools of Colorado, New Mexico, Idaho and Utah, 
Yankton College in its swaddling clothes, in all of its op- 
portunities and responsibilities, interested us greatly. 

Almost more significant than our acquaintance with 
Joseph Ward is the fact that I have known Henry Kim- 
ball Warren, president for twenty-seven years, for more 
than a third of a century. I was on the board of trustees 
of Gates College, Neligh, Neb., of which he was presi- 
dent from 1889 to 1894; Salt Lake City College of Salt 
Lake City, of which he was president in 1894, and was 
one of the children of the New West Commission. 

Today, with a fine faculty, adequate buildings, a college 
enrollment of about 300 students, of whom nearly two- 
thirds are men, Yankton College offers one of the best 
investments of patriotic- and consecrated wealth in the 
United States. 

What shall the harvest be? That must be answered 
by men and women of means in the Middle West and the 
East. A hundred thousand dollars or half a million 
dollars will pay the largest dividend in broadening Ameri- 
can vision and in intensifying virile leadership at Yankton 
College of any opportunity we know. 

Incidentally, Yankton is responsible for giving to na- 
tional educational leadership, George Williston Nash, 
LL.D., secretary of the Foundation for Education of the 
Congregational Churches of America. 

For all that Yankton College has meant to civic 
righteousness in the Dakotas and beyond, she deserves to 
be financially enthroned with every opportunity to make 
the dream of Joseph Ward come true. 


eo 


A TEST OF EDUCATION. 

A professor in the University of Chicago told his 
pupils that he should consider them educated in the best 
sense of the word when they could say yes to every one 
of the fourteen questions that he would put to them. 

The questions are as follows :— 

1. Has education given you sympathy with all good 
causes and made you espouse them? 


2. Has it made you public spirited? 


3. Has it made you a brother to the weak? 

4. Have you learned how to make friends and keep 
them? 

5. Do you know what it is to be a friend yourself? 

6. Can you look an honest man or a pure woman 
straight in the eye? 

7. Do you see anything to love in a little child? 

& Will a lonely dog follow you in the street? 

9. Can you be high-minded and happy in the meaner 
drudgeries of life? 

10. Do you think washing dishes and hoeing corn are as 
compatible with high thinking as piano playing or golf? 

11. Are you good for anything to yourself? 

12. Can you be happy alone? 

13. Can you look out over the world and see anything 
but dollars and cents? 

14. Can you look into a mud puddle by the wayside and 
see the clear sky?—Kansas State Normal Bulletin, 
Emporia. 

Qa 

W. L. Ettinger, superintendent of New York 
City. is demonstrating almost unprecedented 
heroism in challenging the statements of the 
Mayor and of the chairman of City Board of 


Education, always in the interest of the children. 


_s 
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“Who will pay your doctor, your nurse 


and your board bill when you are sick? 


ae cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- 
tection. It may be this month—or this week. 


Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 


Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. U. Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear 
the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of Quaran- 
tine, may suddenly throw upon you. 


It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 
T. C. U. If you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I’d borrow 
money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. U.” 











DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


Dr. WINSHIP Says: 
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What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay vou $50 4 month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month 
when you are quarantined and vour salary stopped. It pays regular in- 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental 


*‘sHeads or Talls You Win’’ 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 
of Journal of Education, 
says: “So far as we know, 
the best provision for such 
an emergency is the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters of 
Lincoln, Nebr. When a 
teacher is well and has an 
income, it is comparatively 
easy to make a sacrifice that 
will provide for catastrophe. 
It is a case in which you win 





loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our 
booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all over 
America who have experienced what it means to have the 
T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 
then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 








Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
4411.C.U. BUILDING — LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon 


whether you win or lose. If 
you do not meet the catas- 
trophe you are in luck, and 
if you do you are in luck. 
Heads or tails, you win.” 


Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about 


your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Address 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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LEARNING TO BE A SCHOOLMASTER._ By 
Thomas R. Cole, superintendent, Seattle. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 

The new superintendent of Seattle has done a highly 
creditable piece of professional work in the writing of 
this book. Mr. Cole had been a village school superinten- 
dent, a city high school principal, assistant state superin- 
tendent and assistant superintendent of Seattle before he 
was elected to succ+ed Frank B. Cooper, one of the ablest 
city superintendents in the United States, and he has laid 
tribute to all of his experience and observation in the writ- 
ing of this wholesome advice about “Learning to be a 
Schoolmaster.” 

Mr. Cole has put into sixty pages as much by way of 
suggestion as is usually put into two hundred pages, and 
he gains much by the eliminations because he retains the 
spirit and the purpose. His book reminds one of the skill 
with which a prize fighter or other athlete reduces sur- 
plus weight in order to qualify for action. 

The chapter subjects are significant: Entering the 
Teaching Profession, Getting a Position Before School 
Opens—After Getting the First Superintendency, Teach- 
ers Meetings, Meeting the School Board, School Activities, 
The Janitor, How the Principal Can Help Teachers, and 
The School and the Community. 


WONDERS OF CHEMISTRY. By A. Frederick Col- 
lins. With numerous illustrations and diagrams. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Cloth. 304 pp. 
The heavens in their vastness are no more wonderful 

than chemistry, and today no child should leave the sixth 

grade without a general knowledge of the wonders of 
chemistry, for here is the world’s greatest service of 
nature to mankind, and many of the greatest wonders are 
so recently discovered that no school book suggested them 

a few years ago. 

Mr. Collins brings home to us the wonders of every- 
day chemistry. He takes the reader on a fascinating trip 
through his laboratory, so to speak. He discusses the 
wonders of air and water, and that modern magic, liquid 
air. Then he takes up some common acids and salts, metals 
and alloys, gases, explosives, and other topics of live inter- 
est. There is a talk on the magic of coal tar, from which 
the most beautiful colors and delicate flavors are obtained. 
There is a talk on photography, and others on artificial 
diamonds, radium, and the electric blast furnace with its 
heat running into the thousands of degrees. The book 
constantly invites one to stop and read, and not a single 
page can be skipped with profit. Many cuts and illustra- 
tions lend clarity and interest to the text. 

Every teacher from the kindergarten to the University 
who has not been kept in touch with the marvelous revela- 
tions should read, at least, the chapters on Coal Tar and 
the chapters that centre about the miraculous discoveries 
regarding Coal Tar. 

A MOTHER’S GARDEN OF VERSE. By Rosalind 
Huidekoper Green. Boston: The Stratford Company. 
Cloth. 

The author has brought together eight bits of verse on 
Love, Home, Friends, War. Sunlight and Prayer. She 
styles it a volume, “The effort of an earnest modern 
woman.” One of the briefest and cleverest of the verses 
is to mothers :— 

Mothers should be like the sky 
Shining calm and very high. 


Like the sun that warms one through 
Makes one feel all glad and new. 
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Or a deep and quiet mood, 
Friendly place for solitude. 


Like a dictionary book, 
Every answer at a look. 


All this mothers ought to be, 
But they’re only—you and me. 





CIVIC AND ECONOMIC BIOLOGY. By William H. 
Atwood, Milwaukee State Normal School. Phila- 
delphia: P. Blakiston’s Son and Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 470 pages. 364 illustrations. 

“All the great principles of life are common to plants, 
animals, and man. Therefore, if the subject of biology is 
divided into a half year of botany and a half year of zo- 
ology there is danger that these truths may be neglected 
or improperly appreciated. Digestion, respiration, irri- 
tability, reproduction, heredity, etc., are common to both 
kingdoms and should be so studied,” says the author of 
this attractive textbook in his preface. He has gone fur- 
ther: since, as he says, “Civic and economic biology is the 
study of.the life of the earth in relation to man and his 
institutions,” the book throughout lays emphasis on the 
practical, rather than the esthetic aspects of the subject. 
Moreover, the course is intended to follow rather closely 
the available natural material, the seven units into which 
the book is divided being intended to begin with September 
and continue in order through the year. The practical 
importance of the work is illustrated by some of the topics 
studied in connection with general principles: “What is 
food?” “How is food digested, and why?” “What are 
poisons, and how do they act?” “How does a mammal 
develop from the egg?” “What are the laws of heredity?” 
“What is the relation of bacteria to disease?” “Why is 
the fly man’s worst enemy?” “What harm do weeds do, 
and how may we fight them?” In fact, the entire book 
wastes no opportunity to give practical instruction, and 
the subject of biology is carefully correlated with civics, 
economics, sanitation, and physiology. Best of all, there 
isn’t a dull page in it. 

DIRECTING STUDY, EDUCATING FOR MASTERY 
THROUGH CREATIVE THINKING. By Harry 
Lloyd Miller, University of Wisconsin. New York, 
Chicago, Boston: Charles Scribner's Sons. Cloth. 
We can recall no book since Dr. Frank M. McMurry’s 

“How to Study and Teaching How to Study” that is quite 

as suggestive of ways and: means - of leading students of 

upper grades and high school to obtain skill and power to 
think independently. 

Mr. Miller demonstrates the rare art of teaching how 
to teach. He appreciates the responsibility of leaving 
the traditional ruts and getting out on to level ground, 
especially when the ruts are deep. 

What is quite as important, he realizes that there is 
slight gain if one gets out of traditional ruts only to get 
mired in bottomless experiments. This paragraph is char- 
acteristic :— 

“The silly administrative twaddle . . . to the effect that 
there are those who cannot learn geometry, and that there 
are those who can do no more than memorize a few prop- 
ositions with a full demonstration included, is only another 
method of dodging responsibility. To parade now in the 
‘livery of science’ by classifying potential mathematicians, 
physicists, etc., in terms of I. Q’s is evidence of another 
good idea done to death. by educators. having a penchant 
for fads. It is ridiculous to maintain that the boy with an 
I. Q. of 77.77 cannot profit by a study of geometry (or 
any other study).” 
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O fill a long felt need among super- 

visors of music and teachers correlat- 
ing music with other school subjects, a 
service is oftered to educators wishing to 
secure phonograph records of educational 
content. 














This service is established by Grace 
Drysdale, who for the past six years has 
been an authority on Educational records 
and a lecturer of musical appreciation. 


Mrs. Drysdale will devote all her time to 





Brain-Fag and 


the continual improvement of her service. 

and she takes this opportunity to invite Mental Strain 

you to her office-studio whenever you are come frequently from lack of health-giving 
in the vicinity of Boston. phosphates in the nerve cells and tissues. A 


"'Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


33 in a glass of cool water assists to renew the ener- 
7 AFA iH vated anddepletedelements and quench the thirst, 
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Shorthand in the One Hundred 
Largest Cities of the United States 


Notwithstanding the old axiom that “Great bodies move slowly,” Gregg Short- 
hand is now taught in the public schools of 79% of the 100 largest cities in the country— 
exclusively in 65%. The next most popular system is taught exclusively in but 6%. 


In the 35 cities that do not teach Gregg exclusively, only 21 teach other systems ex- 
clusively. In 14 of these 35 cities Gregg is taught in connection with other systems. 





Summarized, the status is as follows:— 


Exclusively Gregg................ccccccccees 65% 
Gregg with other systems.............. 14% 
Exclusively other systems.............. 


Practically all of the high schools in the 65 cities in which Gregg Shorthand is taught 
exclusively previously taught other systems. 

The above tabulation tells its own story—a story of results and achievement. 
Gregg Shorthand has been adopted for these large city high schools because it has been 
found, after investigation and experiment, to be the system of “greatest good to the 
greatest number.” 


Send for circular giving details and actual list of the cities in question. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Here are sample sentences with abounding common 
sense: “It is not difficult to find teachers who have so 
much discipline that they have no order at all. Pupils are 
quick to recognize and appreciate expert and artistic 
leadership.” “One must be hopelessly damned with a 
provincial academic mind . . . if one fails to appreciate 
the possibilities in boys and girls for responsible self- 
guidance and initiative in carrying forward the legitimate 
work of the school.” “In our attempts to explain the 
causes and conditions of successes and failures we are 
still in the Dark Ages of primitive pedagogy.” 

“The aristocratic method has always been based upon 
the doctrine of the ‘saved and lost.’” 


THE OUTPUT OF PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
FOR TEACHERS. By Charles E. Benson, the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. Baltimore: Warwick and York, 
Inc. Cloth. 

This study is quite out of the ordinary, which represents 
its value. It is a book that has no rival, so that it is 
indispensable to one who has any interest in the mission 
of schools for the preparation of teachers. 

Fortunately there are men like Professor Benson, who 
have infinite patience in delving in reports. For instance, 
Professor Benson traced the location of 5,524 graduates 
of two-year curricula schools in 1920, and learns that 
444 or eight per cent. went to one-room schools the first 
year after graduation. 

With the same patience he has reported upon those go- 
ing into supervised and unsupervised schools, and about 
every conceivable phase of opportunity that has come to 
graduates of schools with varying degrees of preparation. 

We confess that we have not the patience needed to re- 
port upon the vast array of reports that Professor Benson 
makes, but the multiplicity of charts and diagrams is the 
real value of the work. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE, SOCIAL ENGINEER. How 
the discovery of Robinson Crusoe solves the labor prob- 
lem and opens the path to industrial peace. By Henry 
E. Jackson. New York City: E. P. Dutton Company. 
Frederic Harrison says: “Robinson Crusoe is a picture 

of civilization. The essential moral attributes of man, his 
innate impulses as a social being, his absolute dependence 
on society, even as a solitary individual, his subjection to 
the physical world, and his alliance with the animal world, 
the static elements of social philosophy, and the germs of 
man’s historical evolution have never been touched with 
more sagacity, and, assuredly, have never been idealized 
with such magical simplicity and truth.” 

Henry E. Jackson’s many appeals for industrial, social 
and civic sanity have never reached the height they have in 
“Robinson Crusoe, Social Engineer,” and no other writer 
on social and economic problems has struck a more vital 
note at a more crucial time than Mr. Jackson has struck at 
this time in this book. 

Mr. Jackson’s approach to his great message is a fas- 
cinating account of Defoe’s life leading up to his discovery 
of his talent, and merging biography in literary criticism 
by telling what fools literary people made of themselves by 
their stupidly silly criticism of “Robinson Crusoe.” 

All this fascinating story of Defoe and Robinson 
Crusoe in fifty pages which plays a vital part in the serious 
discussion of the problems of today in the 250 pages which 
follow make an approach as clever as it is significant. 

Mr. Jackson grapples heroically with the Industrial 
Problem, and his discussion can but serve a noble purpose. 
He deals with the labor problem much as Lothrop Stod- 
dard deals with the color problem in his “Rising Tide of 
Color,” and like Stoddard his facts are more satisfactory 
than his philosophy, but the world needs the facts in the 
delightful phrasing that Mr. Jackson gives them and his 
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philosophy is far nearer a solution of his problems than 
is other philosophy that is offered. It is easy to see 
where he fails, but it is not easy to think of any one else 
who has not fallen where at the worst he has merely 
slipped or tripped. 

The high merit of Mr. Jackson’s study is that he does 
no possible harm, which is very high merit today. If he 
has not solved the problem it will not be his fault, for he 
has shown how it can be solved if human nature wants to 
see it solved. 

To change human nature is a mighty undertaking and +t 
may be necessary to send civilization to a Juan Fernandez 
Island to live without industries, without money, without 
markets, without commerce, in order to create a sane 
human nature. 


I BELIEVE IN GOD AND IN EVOLUTION. By Wil- 
liam W. Keen, M. D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

We are not sure that there is any use in writing for or 
to those religionists who will not accept Evolution as fact 
or science, but it is wholesome to have a man like Dr. 
Keen, a physician of scientific standing and Christian ex- 
perience. 

He certainly presents the case from a noble Christian 
standpoint, and if anything could influence those who will 
not accept the truth of science it would seem as though 
this presentation would do it. 

Here is a sample suggestion: “If we accept the 
Chronology of Archbishop Ussher that the world was 
created 4004 B. C., and that Adam and Eve were the only- 
progenitors of the present races of mankind, white, yellow, 
ted, brown and black, . . . the diversity of their sup- 
posed progeny illustrates what the biologist means by 
Evolution. The Biblical Story with its logical implications. 
stamps every believer in it as an Evolutio:.ist.” 
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Handbook of Games.” By Emily W. Elmore.—“Minimum 
Course of Study.” Edited by Ernest C. Moore. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

“Educational Writings of John Locke.” Editee by 
John William Adamson. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 

“French Reader for Beginners.”’ By Wooley E. Bourdin. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath and Company. 

“Introductory Psychology for Teachers.” By E. K. 
Strong, Jr. Baltimore, Maryland: Warwick and York. 

“The Populist Movement in Georgia.” By Alex 
Mathews Arnett. New York: Columbia University. 

“Lederer and Smith’s Drawing Course.’’ By Charles 
Lederer anc S. Lincoln Smith. Chicago: Hall and Mc- 
Creary Company. 

“That Boy and Girl of Yours.” By Wilbur F. Crafts. 
New York: Baker and Taylor Company. 

“West Virginia.” By M. P. Shawkey. ‘‘Music Primer.” 
By Lauretta V. Sweesy and Josephine Howare. Price, 
72 cents. Boston: Ginn and Company. 

“Third Book of Short Plays.” By Mary MacMillan. 





Price, $2.50.—“Five One-Act Comedies.” By Lawrence 
Langner. Price, $2.00. Cincinnati, Ohio: Stewart Kidd 
Company. 


“The New Psychology and the Teacher.” By H. Crich- 
ton Miller. New York: Thomas Seltzer. 

“Bound or Free and the Wizaré of Words.’ By Cather- 
ine F. Bryce. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press. 


“Christmas in Poetry.’ Chosen by Committee of Car- 
negie Library School Associations.—“St. Lawrence River 
Ship Canal.” By Julia E. Johnsen.—‘China and Japan. 


By Julia E. Johnsen. New York: The H. W. Wilson 
Company. 


Oculists and Physicians 

Healthy. Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes. many years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby's Eyes 

—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 

Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested write 

for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE REMEDY 
COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
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| ESTABLISHED 1869 





Many Children Never Receive Instruction in Cleanliness 
Except That Taught in the Schools 


WHAT IS MORE IMPRESSIVE OR PRACTICAL 
THAN HAVING NEAT, CLEAN, DURABLE 


OLDEN BOOK COVERS 


on the books before they are transferred from one pupil to another ? 


Samples Free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


_ SPRINGFIELD 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 

















EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 


acceptable as news. Contributions 

Karl G. Pearson, a seventeen-year- 
old high school boy of Washington, 
D. C., has been awarded the annual 
H. S. Firestone university  scholar- 
ship for the best good roads essay. 
About 250,000 manuscripts were sub- 
mitted. The scholarship is valued at 
$4,000. 


The Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Washington has increased 
the salary of President Henry 
Suzzallo from $12,000 to $18,000 per 
year. 

Rudyard Kipling has _ been 
rectorship of Saint 
succeed Sir 


Sir 
chosen to the r 
Andrew’s University to 
James M. Barrie. 

A course in Bible study from a his- 
torical standpoint has been outlined 
to cover one semester in the Alba, 
Michigan, High School. The course 
has been caretully prepared and will 
receive regular academic credit. The 
course will include four periods of 
one hour each every week, and will 
treat both the Old and the New 
Testament. 


Among cities of the United States 
having an enrollment of between 
5,000 and 10,000 pupils, Racine, Wis., 
tanks first in school savings, acord- 
ing to the anual report of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association. The chil- 
dren deposited $31,106.78, an average 
individual deposit of $3.81. 


In Detroit’s budget 81.7 cents of 
every dollar is devoted to instruction; 
this is about seven cents more than 
the average of cities and implies a 
corresponding reduction in the ex- 
Penditures in other departments. The 
cost of administration is 3.6 cents; 
the maintenance of grounds and build- 
ings costs 2.3 cents; heating, lighting, 
and cleaning the building cost 10.5 
cents. Such outside agencies as bath 
Centres, lunches, facilities for trans- 
Portation of pupils, evening lectures, 


must be signed to secure insertion. 


etc., use up 1.4 cents of the school 
doilar, and such fixed charges as rent, 
insurance on materials, stores, auto- 
mobiles, etc., account for 0.5 cents. 
As a result of a recent decision of 
the Mississippi Supreme Court, the 
friends of education in that state are 
facing a campaign in which the state 
equalizing school fund will be the 
issue. In 1915 the state adopted an 
initiative amendment to its constitu- 
tion. In 1917 the Supreme Court de- 
cided that this amendment had been 
constitutionally adopted. In 1919, 
working under the amendment, the 
people of Mississippi voted an equaliz- 
ing school fund, to which the state 
legislature appropriated the sum of 
$1,268,741. On October 23, 1922, the 
Supreme Court reversed its decision 


amendment unconstitutional, 
means that action taken under that 
amendment is void. “This is a 
thunderbolt out of a clear sky, and 
uniess some solution can soon be 
found, spells disaster to education in 
many Mississippi counties.” 


The Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the N. E. a, 
whose first Yearbook was one of the 
significant educational achievements 
of 1922, has entered its quarterly 
Bulletin as second-class mail matter. 
The July number will be the annual 
Yearbook, which this year is under 
the editorship of John L. Bracken, 
principal of the U. S. Grant School, 
Duluth, Minnesota. This Yearbook 
will deal with the elementary school 
curriculum and its development in the 


which 


of 1917 by declaring the initiative 


light of the testing movement. 








EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America, 
It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 
oression whether as a creative thinker or an _ interpreter. Degrees 
eranted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application toa 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON. MASS. 








THE ARLO PLAN 


STATE OF INDIANA-—ANITA 


ANITA has been adopted by the State of Indiana for the Pupils’ 
Reading Circle. When we realize the number of books offered, from 
which this selection was made, the distinct honor is appreciated. 


ANITA offers in a fascinating story, a clear, accurate picture of the 
great West; its mountains, its rivers, its valleys, gold, silver, mineral 
deposits of all kinds, and the people who dwell there. 


Geography for the fifth “grade and literature of the highest quality. 
CLEMATIS ARLO ANITA PATHWAYS 
for 3rd or 4th grades for 4th or 5th grades for 5th or 6th grades for 6th or 7th grades 


By Bertua B. and Ernest Coss 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 














NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass.. 120 Boylstos St. Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid, Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 

New fare, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. Memphis, Tenn., 1084Court Ave, Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg, 

Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. sirmingham, Ala, 809 Title Bidg, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 

Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd, Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
Send for circular ont registration form free. 











MISS T, M. HASTINGS MISS E, F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ful experience. 
Reputation founded “on over thirty years of success 
Established 1890. 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Bdward W. Fickett, Prop. 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. Established 1885. 
|F seeking that long desired advancement WRITE us TODAY, 
we have especially attractive positions waiting. Every 
applicant given our individual attention. 
E TEACHERS AGENCY 


30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 











a 





rector of Research 
schools of Detroit, 
become assistant 
schools for Derver. 
Mr. Anderson is a_ graduate of 
Des Moines University, and of the 
State University of Iowa, where he 
received his Master’s degree. 


in the public 
Michigan, has 
superintendent of 


President Henry Suzzallo asks for 
a budget of $3,476,183 for the State 
University of Washington from the 
present legislature. 

Hiram, Ohio, College 
million dollars on its 
January 15. 


had half a 
campaign on 


Homer W. Anderson, for the past 
-three and one-half years assistant di- 


George Washington 
Washington, D. C., Dr. 


University, 
Howard L. 
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Public Sales 
| We have purchased 122,000 pair 
|U. S. Army Munson last shoes, 
| Sizes 5Y% to 12, which was the en- 
| tire surplus stock of one of the 


| largest U. S. Government shoe 
' contractors. 


| This shoe is guaranteed one hun-| 

dred per cent solid leather, color | 
| dark tan, bellows tongue, dirt and| 
| waterproof. The actual value of! 
this shoe is $6.00. Owing to this | 
| tremendous buy we can offer same | 
| to the public at $2.95. 


|Send correct size. Pay postman | 
| on delivery or send money order.) 
| If shoes are not as represented we| 
| will cheerfully refund your money | 


| Promptly upon request. 


‘National Bay State Shoe Compan 
| 296 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 














Hodgkins, president, has increased its 
registration in twelve years from 
1,270 to 4,800. In four years the in- 
crease has been sixty per cent. 


Beloit College, Wisconsin, has re- 


ceived a gift of $100,000 for a new 
chair of Anthropology. The _ pur- 











Remington 


The superiority of the Remington 
for school use is summed up in one 


word—compl.teness. 


The Remington has every up-to-the 
minute feature common to all type- 
writers. In addition, it has many 
advantages peculiar to itself, among 
them the “natural touch,” which 
makes the act of typing astonishingly 


ments, plus the feature of quiet operation. 


Branches Everywhere 





“The Best Teaching Machine in the World” 


These are the words of a prominent commercial educator concerning the 


Typewriter 


swift and easy, and the Self-Starting 
carriage, which saves nearly a min- 
ute per letter in typing time. 


A completely efficient machine is al- 
ways a potent help in developing the 
highest efficiency of the student. Well 
trained Remington operators are com- 
pletely. trained—for any typing posi- 
tion the business world offers. 


The present day Remington correspondence models are: 
Improved No. 10—The standard correspondence machine. 
New Quiet No. 12—with all the latest No. 10 improve- 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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pose of the department is to teach 
the science of human evolution from 
the dawn of mankind to the present 
time to prove that evolution and 
Christianity are not antagonistic. 
The provision is made by Frank 
Logan of Chicago. 

Clarence C. Little, president of the 
University of Maine, and Dr. Cloyd 
H. Marvin, president of the Univer- 
sity of Arizona, enjoy the distinction 
of being the two youngest college 
presidents in the United States. Both 
were only thirty-three years of age 
when anpointed. 





FEBRUARY 

8-10: Oklahoma State Teachers’ 
Association at Oklahoma City. 
27-28: Third annual meeting of the 
National Conference on Educa- 
tional Method. 

27-28-29: National Academy of Vis- 
ual Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio 
26-March 3: Ps i _Suver- 
intendence, N. E. , Clevela 

saul 


South Carolina State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 


29-31: Tennessee 
of Teachers. 
APRIL. 
9-13, 1923: Music Supervisors’ 
tiona] Conference, Cleveland. 
19-21: Kentucky Education 
ciation at Louisville. 
JULY. 


National Education Association, 
Francisco-Oakland. 


8-10: 


State Association 


Na- 


Asso- 


San 








jeNORTHFIELD The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


HERE IS THE PLACE 


Mid-Winter and Spring 
Holidays 


Rest, Comfort, and Recreation. 


Good Food, True Hospitality, 
Moderate Terms. 


rooms ;_ cheerful 
fires; well-stocked library in 
House, Town, and The North- 
field Schools; sun parlor with 
Magnificent vista; and the de- 
lightful public lectures and en- 
tertainments of the Schools to 
which guests are invited, are 
features. 


Pleasant open 








All seasonable sports 
weather-man permitting. 
contentment assured. 


enjoyed, 
Indoor 


Special winter tourist 
available from Boston. 


rates 


Write for illustrated folder. 
|} AMBERT G. MOODY, Mer. 
F. W. KELLOGG, Asst. Mgr. 
East Northfield, Mass. 








WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Arehitect and Schoo! Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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SEPTEMBER POSITIONS ARE OPENING NOW 


REGISTER WITH 
PLACING 
FREE 


US FOR 
TEACHERS WHERE 
REGISTRATION. 


BARDEEN-UNION 


EARLY 
THEY 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 
FIT IS OUR FOUNDATION. 
PERMANENT ENROLLMENT 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Our clients are the 
best Schools and Col- 
leges and pay high- 





ALBER I 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 


437 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo, 
Spokane, 








38TH YEAR Peyton Blidz., 


est salaries. If de- 
serving of promotion, 
they will want you. 
Send for new book- 
let, “Teaching as a 


Wa. Business.” 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY _ introduces to Colleges, 


and FOREIGN 


Schools and Famihes, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors amé 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Scheels 


to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





Kelloge’s Agency 


dat 





eg a —— filled hun 
80 e Lions to 
000) with ancilton tt Radiers. Re» 
lished 1889. No charge t empioyprs 
none for registration. If youd cede 
teacher forany dezirabie or 


whereas teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior ageacy for 





SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1856 





366 FIFTH AVENUE 
B Mth and Mth Streets 
New York City 
CHARLES W. MULFORD. Prof. 


superior people. We 
register only reliable 
candidates. Services 
free to school officials 





Recommends college and normal 


graduates, 


70 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 


specialists, and other teach- 


ers to colleges, putlic and private schools in all Parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 


WM. 0O. PRATT, Manager 





The Parker 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


Is the one in the country 
to give you real service. 
Nineteen years in the 
work, managed by com- 
petent educators, on the 
jump all the time for the 
teacher. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


Vie receive 
certainly be of 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 

calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
service to those who wish to teach and WHO 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ARE 








WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


6 Beacon St. 





We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 


Beston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASB, 


a CT * 
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Organization of Subject Matter 


| in the 


McMURRY AND PARKINS GEOGRAPHIES | F= 


ELEMENTARY ADVANCED 

















Just as, proverbially, “It is not so much what you say, 


as how you say it,” so the organization of subject matter 
3 in this series of geographies plays an important part in 
Pp the practical usefulness of the books. 


For not only does each unit of text in the McMurry 
and Parkins Geographies stick to its theme; the theme 
itself isin ,every instance a question such as might be 
asked by children of the ages for which the books were 
intended. 


For instance, when we come to Chicago, the question 
arises as to why it has grown so large. We find from the | | 
text that there are three reasons for this: transportation, 
manufacturing, and agriculture. But if transportation 
helped to make Chicago, how did it come to do so? In 
this way thejstudent is led naturally from point to point 
of the subject in hand. 


Thus study has been freed from the trammels of rote 





learning and placed upon a basis of motivated research. 


Why not use the McMurry and Parkins Geographies 
in your classes? They are the text which give most 
satisfactory results. 








| THE MACMILLAN COMPANY | 


New York Boston Dallas 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 














